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**A civics text which develops a 


weet aon THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


“We have in this country a pre 
cious heritage of liberty and de 
mocracy, and it is the prayer of i. S FP Foewan 

every good American that this Author of “Advanced Civics," “Advanced American History, The Rise of American Commerce 
heritage be preserved, It will not and Industry,” “Side Lights on Our Social and Economics History,’ etc., et 

be preserved unless our youth are 


led to understand it and are taught This revision is from cover to cover and is thorough in every particular 
to love it. So, throughout the / 


REVISED EDITION 


book, it has been my constant aim ‘The 1930 edition of Dr. Forman’s widely ciples of American government; Part II, 
to teach the true meaning of used civics text is not only up-to-date, the organization, and Part III. the func 
America, to impart the American yt is also benefited by the actual class- tions. Each chapter is followed by ques 
spirit. And another purpose has room testing of various features in the tions and exercises ahd topics for special 
always been before me; | have nine years’ service of the former edition. work. 


constantly kept in mind the truth During the process of revision the author AMERICAN DEMOCRACY | teaches 
that instruction im civics should has rewritten the book, reorganized some the true meaning of the American pirit 
have for its highest aim the in of the material, has added considerably It is a book of living civics, vital in its 
doctrination of the learner in sound to the text and to the already numerous content, progressive in its point of view, 
notions of political morality, and | illustrations. The new format is most thoughtful and fair in its judgments, and 
have attempted to assist the teacher attractive. The book is divided into three potent in its ability to lay a firm founda 


im achieving this aim wherever parts. Part I presents the essential prin tion of political intelligenc 
such assistance has seemed to be : Se % 
practicable.”—S. E. Forman 12mo. 579 pages $1.75 
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WORKBOOKS SYSTEMIZE New Extra Size Desk Maps 


the Pupil’s Study of History For Use in Preparatory Schools 
and Colleges 


as Efficiently as 


The first two of these extra size maps (15 x 20 


MANUALS ORGANIZE AND inches) were prepared for the College Entranc« 

SIMPLIFY Examination Board’s papers in American and 
Ancient History; the others were added to meet 
the Teacher’s Classroom Work the needs of college and secondary school classes 
for large scale maps. Price, 5 cents a copy in small 
quantities ; 3 cents a copy for orders of 50 or more 


WORKBOOKS AND MANUAL 


are Now Published to Accompany 


Now ready: 


No. 19AA. American History Map 
No, 20AA. The Ancient World 
McKINLEY, HOWLAND AND DANN’S No. 21AA. Medieval Europe 


xr "e No. 22AA. Modern Europe 
WORLD HISTORIES No. 284A. The World 


(Mercator’s Projection) 
Price of each Workbook, 64 cents No. 29AA. The United States 


Ip i, p , i () ; 
Price of Teacher’s Manual, 60 cents Semdles ahecriulls 


furnished 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 1021 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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‘The New Teaching Perspective 


Created by the World War is Reflected in the 
W-K-H European History Maps 
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Map No. M.M.17_ Europe After the Great War, 1921 


The History of Europe Becomes the 
History of the World! 


A new perspective—a new world viewpoint. 
The end of the World War wrought revolu- 
tionary changes . . . threw new light on his- 
torical information. Thus Webster-Knowlton- 
Hazen European History Maps—an entirely 
new and rebuilt series, bring to pupils and 
teachers a more comprehensive calaediialing 
of European History. The expansion of 
European dominion and culture outside of 
Furope—the Europeanization of the World, 
and today’s Europe after years of turmoil and 
struggle are brought to you vividly and accu- 
rately in this outstanding series. 


Its authors, Hutton Webster, Daniel C. 
Knowlton and Charles Downer Hazen, men 
prominent as historians and teachers, have 
given to this series a scholarly and authorita- 
tive interpretation. In wide use in history 
classrooms the country over, you must see 
these maps to appreciate their distinct depar- 








ture from the ordinary. Let our Webster- 
Knowlton-Hazen Booklet show you how the 
series can liven up your history teaching. Just 
check the coupon for your copy and other 
interesting teaching helps. 


A J.NYSTROM & Co. 


Scnool MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARIS 


3333 Elston 
Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 








_ Coupon for—‘Teaching History in the High 
School—Tools and tyr a il 


Attach this advertisement to 1 
; =, ond =e — y -* your lebest, 2 
you a Written by the 


authors, th be views side of History teaching 
to you in a swh.. 


O Teaching H east Hi School—Tools and 
opting istory e igh 


O Webster-Knowlton-Hazen booklet on European His- 
tory Maps, 

© Sanford-Gordy booklet on American History Maps. | 

© Hughes Booklet on American Citizenship Charts. | 

© FIH-28 Special Catalog of Imported Histery Tite. 
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FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Workbook for Problems of American 


Democracy 


By R. R. Ammarell. Contains: Analysis of 
seventeen topics; reading references; suggestive 
questions; statistical tables, charts, and graph 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Summary of Current International Events 


By G. B. MacColl, Contains: Logical analy- 
sis under topical headings of recent events, with 
reading references. Price, 25 cents, 


American Political Parties and Presi- 
dential Elections 


By J. F. Prufer and S. J. Folmsbee. Contains: 
Chart of political parties; electoral and popular 
votes of each state in each election. 

Price, 20 cents. 


Handbooks of Citizenship 


By R. W. Kelsey. Five handbooks now ready: 
1. Prohibition; 2. Farm Relief; 3. The Tariff; 
4, Internationalism; 5. Political Parties. 

Price, 25 cents each. 


FOR COLLEGE AND ADVANCED 
HIGH SCHOOL USE 


Outline of Hispanic American History 


By A. C. Wilgus. Price, 75 cents. 


Statistical Tables Relating to the Eco- 
nomic Growth of the U. S. 


By F. J. Guetter. Enlarged edition. 
Reduced price, 50 cents. 


Syllabus on Economic History of 
American Agriculture 
By L. B. Schmidt. Price, $1.50. 


Vv 





FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Illustrated Workbooks for the Grades and 
Junior High Schools 


By C. A. Coulomb. Two books now ready: 
300k One, U. S. History to 1829; Book Two, 
U. S. History Since 1829, Price, 44 cents. 


The Civics of Society 


By J. M. Gathany. Contains: Informational 
outline of Community Civics, Governmental 
Civics, Economic Civics, and Vocational Civics ; 
projects, sample lessons, and book lists. 
Price, 45 cents. 
Historical Fiction and Other Reading 
References for History Classes 
in Junior and Senior High 


Schools 


3y H. Logasa. Enlarged edition. Price, $1.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


No. 2. Classified Catalogue of Textbooks 
in the Social Studies for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 


By A. Redman. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 3. Tests in the Social Studies 
3y A. N. Gibbons. Price, $1.00. 


No. 4. The Reading Program in the 
Social Studies 
3y W. G. Kimmel. 


No. 5. 


Price, $1.00. 
Bibliography of American 
Biography 


For secondary schools. By F. H. and H. E 
Wilson, 








McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1021 FILBERT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Price, 75 cents. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C 





The original paper of this name. 


BUILT UPON EXPERIENCE 


Ten years ago a special effort was being 
made in the Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia to vitalize the study of history 
and to promote an interest in public prob- 
lems by applying the principles of social 
science to the events of the day. Walter E. 
Myer, head of the department of Sociology 
and Economics, who had worked for years 
with the problem in high school and college, 
began in 1921 to present such interpretations 
weekly to the students of the school, These 
interpretations were mimeographed and dis- 
tributed, being known as a “weekly news 
review.” 


Interest in this work spread to the high 
schools of the state and they called for the 
material. As a result of an increasing de- 
mand, it was printed each week. It was 
published by the College under the title “The 
Weekly News Review.” 


Five years ago the publication was brought 
to the National Capital and was offered to 
the schools of the nation. A staff of special- 
ists in civic education was developed. The 
Civic Education Service was established. 
Other publications were added. An _ inte- 
grated system of current events lessons was 
developed, and is now available to teachers 
and students—the result of years of pioneer- 
ing in the field of current history instruction, 


It should not be confused 


with any publications of similar designation. 


Not a newspaper 
Not a magazine 


No contributed articles 
= 


A weekly lesson, organized for class- 
room use and prepared by the editors 
as an integrated assignment. 


This organized service includes: 
The Weekly News Review. 


Standard Monthly Tests each fourth 
week, 


Magazines for supplementary study. 


An interpretive letter each week to 
teachers using the paper. 


The right to consult The Research 
Bureau. 





Published by 


THE CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 


LOCK BOX 1915 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Send for sample copies--as many as you wish 
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WORKBOOKS 1 HISTORY 








| 
| 


Workbook Workbook 


| to accompany to accompany 
| 


HAYES AND Moon’s 


panei and vremgeven History Modern History 


Hayes AND Moon’s 


| I, O. Foster I. O. Foster 
h Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University, and 
} 
nd 
| ‘ Paul Seehau:s 
Edgar Bruce Wesley ee 
N ©6©Head of Social Science Department, Senior High Instructor in History, Shortridge High School, 
| School, University City, Missouri. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
| $.60 $.60 


THE OBJECTIVE 


Throughout the Workbooks the aim is that of giving greater significance, permanence, and order 
(logical and chronological) to the study of a period or movement, and of showing at a glance 
the relation of that period or movement to others, and to the whole development of mankind. 


These features attain this objective: 


Organization into teachable units Emphasis on map drill 
In organization and content these Workbooks 


i} 

| 

| " : Map study is here recognized as essential to the 
| parallel the respective textbooks which they sup- ? 4 - 
| 


understanding of historical movements. Only 
important boundary lines are given—other mate- 
rial is to be filled in by the worker. The maps 
are large and clear, incentives to neatness and 
precision, Constant reference is made to the 
excellent maps in the Hayes and Moon textbooks. 


plement. For every chapter of the textbook there 
is a corresponding Unit of study. Further sub- 
divisions of each Unit are under such headings 

as: A General Survey, Outline Exercises, 
Vocabulary Drill, Projects, etc. These sectional 
titles show the various types of activity that are 
presented in which the student is called upon to 
assimilate his textbook information. To use the The achievement tests 
Workbook the student must do purposeful reading 
\| in the textbook, first in gaining and recording the 
| general impression of the assignment, then in 
| gathering up and recording the most important 
1] specific facts. 


These rapid-fire check-ups show at a glance the 
facts already acquired, and show the relationship 
between these facts. They include all the up-to- 
date types of tests—completion, selection, true 
false, matching, and identification. Tabulated and 


| Treatment of cause-and-effect numbered, they are easy to correct and grade. 
Historical movements are shown to carry over This work may be done by the pupil, under 
from one period to another, and one age is shown supervision, 


to have had important effects on a later one. All 


historical progress continues in period-to-period The student’s progress chart 


| 
devel t. : a, ay 
a sai , This device, placed on the inside of the back 
Identification exercises cover, is in the form of an easy graph, to be kept 
Leading personalities that have influenced the by the student himself. By showing the progress 
| development of human thought and the enrich- he is making it is highly effective as a means of 
ment of human life are associated with movements motivation, 
and events. 
| Newly revised STORMZAND’S 
BuTcHER’s STUDY-GUIDE TESTS 
| WORK-TEST MANUAL in AMERICAN HISTORY 
| in AMERICAN HISTORY (For elementary schools) 
| (For secondary schools) Part I, $.36. Part II, $.36 


| $.64 Complete, $.48 
| New Tee Baten THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dallas Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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The Social Studies in Fifty Typical Junior 
Colleges in the United States 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES HENRY SCHERF, NORTHERN MONTANA SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA, HAVRE, MONTANA 


Preratory Note 


The purpose of this study was to discover, as far 
as possible from an examination of junior college 
catalogues, what the status of the social studies is 
in these institutions. The author has a deep in- 
terest in the junior college movement, and a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward it. His compelling motive was 
to discover how generous and how progressive the 
offering in the social studies is. Having in mind 
the possibility of himself organizing a course of 
study for such an institution, he was curious to know 
as definitely as possible what others were doing. 

He realizes all the dangers and shortcomings of 
such a “paper study” of so intricate a problem. 
Nevertheless, it is surprising how much information 
can be gleaned from a study of catalogues. That 
practice often lags behind catalogue statements, that 
a living institution cannot be judged by cold state- 
ments printed in catalogues, and that institutions 
often do important things not stated in their cata- 
logues and that they quite as frequently fail to live 
up to the statements and standards set up in their 
prospectus, of these the author is quite aware. Yet 
he came out of this study with a feeling that he had 
a fair picture of the situation and hopes that he may 
be able to convey to the reader a clear impression of 
his findings. 

Tue CoLieces Stupiep 

The junior colleges selected for this study repre- 
sent a cross-section of the various types of junior 
colleges. In size they vary in enrollment from 
twelve (12) to fifteen hundred eight (1508). The 
total enrollment is 11,782, the mean 158 and the 
average is 236. Thirty-nine (89) co-educational in- 
stitutions ; (10) women’s institutions and one lim- 
ited to included in the study. Geo- 
graphically the distribution is as follows: one (1) 
New England; three (3) Eastern; ten (10) South- 
ern; nineteen (19) Mid-western; four (4) Moun- 
tain; and seven (7) West Coast. One institution is 
limited to whites; and two schools for colored youth 
were included in the study. 

Twenty-seven (27) of the junior colleges studied 
are publicly controlled; twenty-three (23) private. 
Eighteen (18) of the private institutions are church 
controlled. Thirty-four (84) are separate institu- 
tions; fourteen (14) are more or less attached to 


ten 


men were 


high schools; and two (2) are a part of a regular 
four-year college. 

Of the church controlled institutions, five (5) are 
Baptist; three (3) Methodist; three (3) interde- 
nominational; two (2) Lutheran; one (1) each 
Protestant Episcopal, Latter Day Saints, Catholic, 
Seventh Day Adventist, Presbyterian. 

Some of them are upward extensions of public 
high schools, some upward extensions of private 
academies, some contractions of what were at one 
time hopeful (but small), struggling colleges. 

In this attempt to get junior colleges representing 
as far as possible the various types, two factors con- 
trolled the selections. One was an effort to make 
the selection in about the same ratio as the total num- 
ber of institutions of each kind; the second to select 
institutions whose catalogues were complete enough 
to give us the information we were 
Whether this last consideration affected the results 
or not we cannot say; but it is quite evident that 
such a selection had to be made if the facts were to 
be gathered at all (since we were limited in our study 
to examination of catalogues). 


Tue Nature or tHe Stupy 

In general the purpose of this study was to de- 
termine as far as possible what the junior colleges 
were doing in the social studies. In order to tabu- 
late and evaluate the material to be found several 
very definite questions were constantly kept in mind. 

1. What are the entrance requirements in the 
social studies? (See Table IV.) 

2. What social studies are offered in the various 
curricula of the junior colleges studied? (Table II.) 

3. What is the total offering (all subjects) meas- 
ured in semester hours in these colleges? (Table I.) 

4. What is the offering, measured in semester 
hours in English, the Social Studies, Mathematics, 
Natural Sciences, Foreign Languages, Industrial 
Arts, Domestic Arts, Fine Arts? (Table I.) 

5. What per cent. of each kind of social science 
offered of total S. S. offered? 

6. The weight of each kind of S. S. offered meas- 
ured in number of colleges offering and total semes- 
ter hours of offering? (Table II.) 

7. What S. S. is required either for graduation or 
in the isthmian curricula? (Table VI.) 

8. Is there evidence of the organization of a social 
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science department or are the various social studies 
taught in air-tight compartments? 

9. Is any attempt made to co-ordinate history, 
sociology, economics, political science, geography, 
etc., any evidence of composite courses in above? 

10. Is the attitude toward the teaching of the 
social sciences traditional or progressive? 

11. Is there any evidence of progression, i. e., pre 
requisites and sequences? 

12. Is there any evidence of avoidance of over 
lapping of high school and college courses in the 
S. S.? 

18. Is there any offering in educational or voca- 
tional guidance (orientation) ? 

14. What can be learned from a study of the or- 
ganization of the extra-curricular activities that 
would indicate S. S. training in this field? 

15. Is there any evidence of a tendency for 
specialization, technical-vocational curricula, to crowd 
out the social studies? 

16. What in detail is the social science offering? 
(Table II.) 

17. In history teaching is the emphasis on: 
European history or American history? 
Recent history, ancient history, or general? 
(c) Social, economic, political phases? 
Nationalism, Imperialism, Democracy, In- 

dustrial Revolution, etc.? 

(e) Special periods, special countries? 

(f) In American history, colonial, national or 
recent history? 

(g) English history? 

(h) 


Are any courses offered in the history of 
(i) International relations? 


science ? 
(j) Our Latin-American neighbors? Canada? 

18. In economics is the emphasis on problems or 
principles ? 

19. Is the sociology descriptive, systematic, or 
case-problem ? 

20. Are the courses in political science compre- 
hensive, comparative, or simply studies in American 
government? 

21. What geography is offered? Emphasis, human 
(broad), commercial, political, physical or general? 

22. Are there any courses in either ethics or social 
psychology that could properly be included in this 
study? 

28. What is the proportion of the faculty of each 
institution employed in S. S. teaching? 

24, What is the training of these S. S. teachers for 
the work they are doing? 

Tue Enrrance Requirements 

The statement almost universally appearing under 
entrance requirements in these catalogues is ‘“Grad- 
uation from an accredited high school” or “Fifteen 
(15) units of work satisfactorily passed in an ac- 
credited high school.” What these fifteen (15) 
units are to be is in some cases not stated, in some 
inferred from state requirements (for graduation 
from high school), in some partly expressed and in 
others very definitely defined. The most careful 


searching reveals the following facts: Three or four 
years of work in high school English is universally 
required. The next most common requirement is two 
(2) or more years of foreign language, the next is 
two (2) or more years of mathematics. Natural 
science requirements are about as heavy as the re- 
quirements in the social studies, i. e., about half the 
schools require one or two years (units). 

‘Twenty-three schools evidently require no social 
science for entrance. The number of students en- 
tering these institutions with no training in S. 5S. 
would be considerably reduced, however, by the fact 
that many states require at least one year of Ameri- 
can history in all high schools and that many high 
schools require from one to three years of S. S. for 
graduation. ‘The fact remains, however, that as far 
as these junior colleges are concerned they are ap 
parently not interested in having their freshmen pre 
pared in any S. S. training when they enter, al 
though most of them are interested and insistent that 
they have certain definite education in 
mathematics, and foreign languages. 

Nine (9) junior colleges insist on two (2) years 
of S. S. for entrance, and in seven (7) of these the 
units must be history, although two (2) of the seven 
(7) allow part of the work to be a study of govern 
ment, presumably United States. Eighteen (18) 
colleges insist on at least one (1) unit in the S. S., 
and sixteen (16) of these state that it should be his 
tory, although two (2) of these again allow history 
and civics (U. S.). One school strongly recommends 
that the student be prepared in ancient history, and 
then makes its major offering in history consist of 
Roman and Greek history. 

The general conclusion seems to be that most, if 
not nearly all, of these junior colleges feel that there 
is nothing in their curricula that requires a knowl- 
edge of history or other social sciences as a pre- 
requisite. Whether the student has any training in 
the social sciences either before or during his junior 
college years is apparently a matter of indifference 
to one-third (17) of them. 


English, 


SociaL Science Requirements 1n JuNiorn CoLLeces 
Table V gives a detailed statement of the require- 
ments in the various curricula of the fifty (50) junior 
colleges studied. One-third of the institutions 
require no S. S.; one-third require about one 
course of six (6) hours (often a course in modern 
European history, although in most cases the six (6) 
hours are elective); and one-third require more or 
less than this amount, mostly elective. Of the re- 
quired work, history about balances the cases where 
“any” S. S. may be offered, so undoubtedly there is 
more history taken than all other S. S. combined. 
This is borne out by the fact that history constitutes 
about 53 per cent. of the entire offering in S. S. 
Only two (2) institutions require modern Euro 
pean history (6 hours), so we may assume that as 
far as these colleges are concerned they are satisfied 
if 4 per cent. of the graduates of junior colleges 
have any knowledge of world relations and the prob- 
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lems of international relations. It is true that two 
(2) others require general European history, and 
that due to election of such courses both within the 
field of required S. S. and history (Table VI) and 
general election within the various curricula listed 
another 10 per cent. may receive instruction in this 
field; but it is quite evident that less than 20 per 
cent. of all junior college students will receive in- 
struction in this field unless there is an appeal either 
from within the student himself or something outside 
the junior college administration itself. 

It is interesting to note that one junior college re- 
quires six (6) hours of military training and no social 
science, and that another just balances its six (6) 
hours of military training with six (6) hours of re- 
quired S. S. It would appear as though in a re- 
public it were quite as important to teach youth why 
he has to fight as to teach him how to fight. 

Perhaps the most pathetic situation arises out of 
the fact that pre-medics and pre-engineers are so 
busy with the study of natural science and mathe- 
matics that they have no time for the social studies. 
If we are to be ruled by engineers in the future it 
might not be amiss to teach these engineers a little 
of the way man has come to his present state as well 
as how to maintain his present “prosperity.” Even 
home arts and teacher training curricula in junior 
colleges are so crowded as to have little room even 
for the election of S.S. Why foreign languages and 
mathematics are considered more important for these 
two groups than S. S. is a question for which we 
could find no answer. Pre-law students are evi- 
dently dosed with English history, economics, and 
political science with an eye to vocational needs. 
There is evidently little weight given to the broad- 
ening and cultural aspects of the S. S. as far as these 
pre-law students are concerned; the offering is pri- 
marily and openly made for vocational preparation. 


Tue Orrerine w Frirry (50) Junior CoLieces 

There are certain things that a measurement of the 
offering of an institution reveals and certain things 
that such a measurement cannot reveal. To show 
that a given institution offers a large number or a 
small number of semester hours of work, either in 
total or in a given subject, does not prove that such 
an institution is performing a good job or a poor job, 
either as a whole or in the given subject. It may, on 
the contrary, demonstrate that institution is at- 
tempting to perform tasks beyond its means. A few 
well chosen courses skillfully presented is certainly 
to be preferred to a great mass and a large variety 
indifferently presented and used to advertise the big- 
ness and the diversity of the school. 

On the other hand, a study of the general offering 
of the school will often give us some idea of what 
the institution considers important; and the variety 
of the courses offered in the different departments 
may give us some conception of the institution’s at- 
titude toward the various departments. For exam- 
ple, if an institution offers four (4) modern foreign 
languages and two ancient, with a total of 68 hours 


of instruction in this department out of a grand total 
of 129 hours of instruction, offering at the same time 
only nine (9) hours in the social studies, one may in- 
fer that such an institution probably values foreign 
language much more highly than the social studies 
(or anything else for that matter). By referring to 
Table I, the reader may discover that there are 
twenty-three (23) institutions where the foreign lan- 
guage offerings constitute from 22 per cent. to 58 
per cent. of the entire offering. Similar deductions 
may be drawn from a perusal of the natural sciences 
shown in the same table. In both these fields (for- 
eign language and natural science) the reason for the 
large number of semester hours offered is the fact 
that such a wide field is covered. Large institutions 
can probably offer advanced work in six (6) foreign 
languages and six (6) natural sciences; but when 
smaller institutions attempt it something has to 
suffer. 

Certainly it is not unreasonable to assume that an 
institution offering a choice of six (6) foreign lan- 
guages and six (6) natural sciences could and should 
offer work in history, political science, economics, 
sociology and geography. Only five (5) junior col- 
leges of the fifty offer work in all five of these social 
sciences, and but eighteen offer work in as many as 
four (4). 

In comparing semester hours offered in social 
science with semester hours offered in foreign lan- 
guages and mathematics, one must be sure to bear 
in mind that in the former there is usually no se- 
quence insisted upon, while in the latter it is always 
demanded. A student pursuing mathematics (or hav- 
ing it pursue him) follows a regular chain (algebra, 
geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry, coll 
algebra, analytics, calculus). Therefore, it w 
appear that in mathematics to accomplish a given 
end the offering need not be as large as in the social 
sciences where the paths are more or less divergent 
and students are allowed to pick and choose and 
take courses at their own sweet will. I am not hold- 
ing that the latter is desirable, far from it. (The 
matter will be discussed further under Progression, 
Sequence and Prerequisites.) But if the present plan 
of roaming about in the social studies is continued 
it would appear logical to demand that the offering 
be larger in the number of semester hours offered 
by these junior colleges. I would say that of the 
fifty (50) schools studied only seventeen (17) 
showed an offering commensurate with the total offer- 
ing in foreign languages and natural sciences and 
mathematics. Therefore, thirty-three (33) of them 
(67 per cent.) seem to be slighting the social sciences, 
measured by this yardstick. 


Tue Orrerine in THE Sociat Sciences 
Tables II and III attempt to give a picture of 
what is being offered in the social sciences in the 
junior colleges studied. A glance shows that all the 
schools offer some kind of history; that 48 of the 
fifty offer economics; 31 offer sociology ; 84 offer po- 
litical science; 8 offer geography; 7 offer courses in 

orientation, and 7 offer courses in social ethics. 
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The value placed upon history is demonstrated in 
all the tables. The average in history is 53 per cent. 
of the total social science offering. Economics comes 
next with 22 per cent.; political science 11 per cent.; 
sociology 10 per cent.; and geography 2 per cent. 
Measured in total semester hours history stands first 
with 988 hours; economics next with 490 hours; 
political science 199 hours; sociology 181 hours; 
geography 43 hours; ethics 28 hours; and orienta- 
tion 7 hours. 

The wide range in different junior colleges is 
shown in Table IV. Two schools offer 100 per cent. 
history and another as little as 30 per cent.; in eco- 
nomics the range is from 52 per cent. to 0 per cent.; 
in sociology from 33 per cent. to 0 per cent.; in po- 
litical science from 25 per cent. to 0 per cent.; and in 
geography from 17 per cent. to 0 per cent. Five 
schools offer as much or more economics than any 
other social science; and 45 schools offer as much 
or more history than anything else. Only one school 
offers the complete list of history, economics, 
sociology, political science, geography and orienta- 
tion. Five (5) schools offer history, economics, 
sociology, political science and geography. Four 
(4) schools offer nothing but history and economics. 

The most common offering is history, economics, 
and political science. The next offering is history, 
economics and sociology. Geography, it will be 
noted, drags far behind considered on any basis. 

One of the major purposes in this study was to 
discover what was being done in educational and 
vocational guidance. Also, whether the students in 
our junior colleges were being given any broad out- 
look as to the physical and social world in which 
they live. 

Such courses are commonly assuming the name 
orientation in our colleges and are supposed to 
be a common offering in the freshman year. The 
University of Chicago has published a book, “The 
Nature of the World and Man,” written by special- 
ists in the natural sciences, which covers a part of this 
field. Another book in preparation (long delayed) 
will cover the social aspects of the same problem. 
Of course, the problems related to “How to Study” 
and “What to Study” and what to do with one’s self 
after leaving college are also vital in establishing a 
true “Orientation” of a college freshman. Another 
general problem recognized by some colleges is the 
adjustment of the freshman to his college life. Some 
schools have established Freshman Week (a period 
of four or five days before the opening of college) to 
- give the student some information about this last and 
a bit of educational and vocational guidance. 

With these ideas in mind we searched diligently 
for evidence of an appreciation of this all-important 
problem in the catalogues of the junior colleges 
studied. To our utter amazement we found little. 
Twenty-nine schools disclosed not a word. Eight 
schools hinted that those responsible for registering 
the students “advised” them in re their studies. 
Three mentioned a special officer who had certain re- 
sponsibilities in connection with guidance and three 


others seemed to have a good organization for guid- 
ance, but no regular course offered for freshmen. 
Only seven (7) junior colleges of the fifty (50) 
offered a course in Orientation. Five of these gave 
credit for such work, 2 gave 2 hours and 3 gave | 
hour each. 

One of these seven schools offers a general course 
in orientation, but fails to give much of an idea of 
its contents. Two (2) give a course in “How to 
Study” and “What to Study,” but little is said about 
vocational choice. One school gives a_ splendid 
course in which the men and women are segregated 
for purposes of instruction and guidance and confer- 
ence; and a genuine attempt is made to have the 
student “‘find himself in re college and the world.” 
Another gives a course in ‘““How to Study’ and So- 
cial Ethics and Vocational Guidance. One evidently 
uses as the basis of its course the University of Chi 
cago book mentioned above, and gives the student a 
survey of the physical world in which he lives. If 
this school does anything further in orientation the 
catalogue fails to reveal it. The seventh school has 
a splendid plan. (Pasadena, California, Junior Col- 
lege.) 

The conclusions reached in this study of orienta 
tion in junior colleges may be very unfair to junior 
colleges in general and several institutions in par- 
ticular; but the fault, if fault there be, lies in the 
catalogues. Why in this day of general interest, on 
the part of laymen as well as educators, in this sub 
ject of guidance, people responsible for junior college 
catalogues should so neglect this matter is diffi- 
cult to understand. When whole pages are given 
to minute descriptions of heating plants and sewage, 
of how the school through the generosity of its 
friends has secured a new gymnasium or swimming 
pool, and a thousand and one other matters of like 
importance, it would seem as though a page might 
be spared for telling parents and prospective stu- 
dents how their work is to be guided while in college 
and what expert advice will be given in this matter 
of orientation at a critical age. 


Tue Sociat Science Courses Orrerep 
(See Tables II, III) 

History. The history offering in junior colleges 
groups itself under three headings: European, Ameri- 
ean (U. S.), and English. Forty-six (46) of the 
fifty (50) institutions offering history give courses 
in European history; thirty-five (35) in United 
States history; and twenty-two (22) in English his- 
tory. The fact that fifteen (15) do not offer 
United States history is probably largely due to the 
fact that most instructors and students feel that by 
the time a youngster has had five years of elementary 
school United States history and another year in 
high school he is ‘“‘fed-up” on it. 

The reasons why as many as twenty-two (22) 
schools offer English history are probably: (1) It is 
different from former history studied, giving new 
material and a new interest; (2) it furnishes a bet- 
ter foundation for the understanding of our own 
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institutions; (3) it supplies the model upon which an 
understanding of a fairly “old” country may be built 
up; (4) it gives the material for a basis or ground 
work in understanding political science, and is there- 
fore the course par excellence for the pre-law stu- 
dent; (5) it aids in the interpretation of English lit- 
erature; (6) England is the “Mother Country.” 
These reasons, of course, blend, and it is difficult to 
determine which predominates. An _ institution in- 
fused with the Nordic myth would stress the second 
and sixth; one strong for vocational preparation in 
junior college the fourth; one loving the humanities 
the third and fifth, ete. The first, it seems to me, is 
the poorest reason, and yet one need only consider 
the way history is “done” in most of our high schools 
and junior colleges to see that it is probably the 
strongest reason. 

Of the twenty-two (22) junior colleges teaching 
English history, nineteen (19) give a general course, 
evidently following the common textbooks, covering 
the whole subject from earliest times to the present. 
Five (5) schools note that they stress modern Eng- 
land. One school offers a course beginning 800 
A. D. and another begins with the Norman Con- 
quest. One school offers a course in the Economic 
History of England. 

In the courses in European history there is a 
strong tendency to stress modern Europe. While 
twenty-two (22) institutions offer courses covering 
the whole period of European history, seven of these 
say they stress modern times; and of the forty-six 
(46) schools offering European history, thirty-seven 
(87) give courses in later European history. The 
courses begin in most cases (22) with the year 1500 
A. D. (probably because a very popular textbook 
begins there); six (6) have courses beginning 1648, 
and six (6) at 1789 and three at 1815. One offers 
an additional course (1870-1929). One school that 
offers only one course in European history teaches 
the period 1648-1815. Why this is done is one of 
the many mysteries of curriculum building, probably 
best known to the builder. 

The almost entire disappearance of ancient his- 
tory from the offering of these junior colleges is quite 
as marked as the swing to modern European history. 
If it is correct to assume that “we can learn little 
or nothing useful to us today from a study of peo- 
ple of a thousand years ago any more than a study 
of the wheels of an ox-cart can help us to understand 
what is under the hood of an automobile,” then this 
tendency is hopeful. I am inclined to applaud the 
change in offering. Eight (8) schools still offer 
medieval Europe, three of these for the benefit of its 
future musicians and architects. Only 73 of the 419 
hours given to European history are devoted to early 
European history, and only 14 of the 46 schools offer- 
ing European history list any courses in it. 

Six (6) junior colleges offer a total of 19 hours 
in current European history. One (a woman’s insti- 
tution) has its students specialize in the study of 
problems of especial interest to women as citizens of 
the world and as individuals. 


Two (2) schools offer courses in “Civilization.” 
One of these offers a course in Contemporaneous Civ- 
ilization, and the other a course in Beginnings of 
Civilization and a course in Contemporaneous Civili- 
zation. 

One California junior college offers five (5) hours 
in The History of the Far East, and a Kansas in- 
stitution shows breadth of vision by offering a course, 
“The United States and Mexico, a Course in Inter- 
national Relations.” 

In American (U. S.) history the tendency to stress 
recent events and movements is not so strong as in 
European history. Of the thirty-five (35) schools 
offering United States history, twenty-three (23) 
apparently still give a course beginning with 1492; 
seventeen (17) offer a course dealing with the Na- 
tional Period or the latter part of it (since the Civil 
War); special courses in colonial history are offered 
by but three (3); one (1) gives a course in contem- 
porary United States history (1873-1929). Six (6) 
California junior colleges give courses in the History 
of the Americas (Western Hemisphere). 

No adequate answer to the question, ‘Is the em- 
phasis in history teaching on social, economic or 
political phases?” was found. From what can be 
gathered from catalogue statements one is forced to 
the conclusion, however, that the emphasis in the 
majority of cases is still on the political. The use 
of a certain popular textbook in the course in modern 
Europe, however, raises hope for the assumption that 
probably 30 per cent. of the schools lay emphasis in 
European history on the social and economic aspects 
of the study. A strong tendency to trace political 
changes without accompanying (or causal) social and 
economic changes is evident as far as most of the 
junior colleges are concerned, and specially true of 
some private institutions. The development of 
democracy, nationalism and imperialism growing 
out of the industrial revolution may be well taught, 
but the evidence of such teaching appears in only 
four statements found in the descriptions of courses. 

With the exception of the history of England and 
the United States no courses are offered by any of 
these junior colleges dealing with a special country. 
Seven schools pay some attention to our Latin- 
American neighbors, one giving special attention to 
Mexico. Not one gives any courses dealing with Can- 
ada. Aside from the courses mentioned above little 
special effort is made to gain a better understanding 
of international relations except such as would arise 
in a study of European history. The only further ex- 
ception to this general statement is found in the 
courses entitled, “World Problems Since 1918” and 
“The World War and Its Aftermath.” Naturally 
any course in modern Europe well taught should give 
a fairly adequate understanding of international re- 
lations. 


Economics. Of the forty-three (43) junior col- 
leges offering courses in economics, thirty-one (31) 
give a systematic course in the science of economics; 
eight (8) give systematic work and problems; four 
discuss problems and study economic theory inci- 
dently. The tendency seems to be to consider eco- 
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nomic knowledge as a vocational asset, and its cul- 
tural implications are incidental. “Study economics 
to make more money and get a better position” may 
be a worthy aim; “Study economics so that you may 
better understand the world in which you live, so 
that you may vote intelligently, so that you may help 
to make this a better world” is, in our humble opin- 
ion, also a worthy aim. 

Eight junior colleges offer courses in economic his- 
tory usually taught by the economics instructor, and 
stressing the economic development of the industrial- 
ized nations, principally the United States. Eight 
give special courses in the various divisions of eco- 
nomics, the commonest of these offerings is money 
and banking. Only two (2) offer a special course in 
rural economics, one of these especially devoted to 
agricultural economics, although eighteen (18) of the 
fifty (50) institutions serve patrons living in rural 
communities or on the farm. Two schools offer 
special courses in industrial relations and labor 
problems that are probably partly courses in 
sociology. “Trade of the Far East” and “Industrial 
Japan” are courses offered in California, and show 
a tendency toward better understanding of, if not 
with, the Far East. 


Sociology. In sociology the field is about equally 
divided among descriptive, systematic and case-prob- 
lem courses. Much of the work seems hardly of col- 
lege grade. Thirty-one (31) institutions offer courses. 
Sociology is especially stressed in the women’s insti- 
tutions. Only one school mentions an emphasis of 
theories of social progress, and only one the im- 
portance of public opinion as a proper study in the 
field of sociology. A special course, “The Family,” 
is offered by a women’s college, and “Race Prob- 
lems” is given as a special course by an institution 
located in the black belt. “Child Welfare” is an 
offering in but one institution, a school with a well 
worked out curriculum in the social studies for 
women. 

Rural sociology is offered by four (4) institutions, 
three (3) of them stressing it as a course for rural 
teachers. 

Political Science. Thirty-four (34) institutions 
offer work in this field. Twenty-one (21), or 62 per 
cent. of these thirty-four (34) offer a course in the 
study of the United States government, usually na- 
tional, state, and local. Probably much of this over- 
laps the work already covered in elementary and 
high school. There is evidence that some of these 
schools present the matter in such an elementary 
fashion as to lead to the suspicion that it is hardly 
of college grade. Some of them call this course 
“Political Science.” Comprehensive courses in po- 
litical science dealing with the general principles of 
politics are given by but four (4) institutions (12 
per cent.), while nine (9) schools (26 per cent.) offer 
a course in comparative government. In our opinion 
the latter two offerings are more appropriate, more 
profitable, and more likely to be of college grade. 
Certainly with the possibilities for comparison and 
illustration the student would add enough to what 


he already knew about the national government of 
the United States to gain from such a course a fair 
understanding of the political situation in the United 
States. In this department, as in economics and 
history, the college instructor probably assumes the 
student knows nothing to begin with, and prides him- 
self on his ability to demonstrate that he is right in 
that pre-judgment. 

The course, “Constitutional History of the United 
States,” offered by one school, deals with the mak 
ing of the Constitution, the changes wrought in it by 
amendment, judicial interpretation and “custom.” 
The “International Relations” courses deal with 
problems of international law. ‘American Political 
Theories” was not described. It may be a course in 
Mitchell Palmer’s philosophy of government, or it 
may be a discussion of Hamiltonian vs. Jeffersonian 
doctrine; and then again it may be something else. 
One thing surely can be said in its favor, no student 
may take it without having had five hours of college 
American history. Two schools offer a course in 
“Political Parties in America.’”’ One _ institution 
offers a course dealing with our national government 
today. (Page Senators Walsh and Wheeler.) 

Two schools offer a course on the American Con 
stitution, and frankly say “To meet state require 
ments.” (For a detailed tabulation on this topic and 
the others discussed here, see Table II.) 


Geography. This subject seems to be a poor step- 
sister in the family of the social studies as far as the 
junior colleges go. Forty-two (42) of them shun it 
altogether. Six give it a place because of its eco 
nomic importance (bread and butter again). Two, 
possibly three, see its broader aspects (cultural), and 
offer a liberal course in it. Perhaps all the value 
of geography as a humanistic study can be gleaned 
from a proper study of the other social sciences, and 
if this is so, and if this is done (?), then there is 
nothing to regret in the meagre geography offering. 

Ethics, Psychology, Philosophy. While the offer 
ing in these fields affects but ten (10) schools, and 
the offering is limited to fifty-three (53) hours, we 
have included these courses in the group of social 
studies because their aim is certainly included in the 
objectives set up for social science instruction. One 
might go far afield if one were to include everything 
in the curriculum with a social science bent, and it is 
not our purpose to include all philosophy, all science, 
all psychology, all literature and language as a part 
of the social science program because we can find in 
it something that will shape a better (or a worse) 
citizen. The courses listed, however, have for their 
purpose in the minds of their creators definite social 
training. Certainly a course in business ethics has 
as much of a place here as a course in money and 
banking (maybe more if it is properly taught). The 
school that gives a course in problems of conduct, lists 
it as “Social Science,” and calls it a course in ethics, 
has a broad, if original, concept of what we are driv- 
ing at in social science. 

General Conclusion. Twenty-eight (28) of the 
fifty (50) junior colleges studied offer a wide enough 
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range of social studies intelligently organized to give 
the student a broad survey of his world, and twenty- 
two (22) do not. Of course, even in the case of the 
twenty-eight, the question as to whether the student 
will derive the benefits of the courses offered will 
depend upon whether he can or will elect them in 
many cases. 

In attempting to answer the question, “Is the at- 
titude toward the teaching of the social sciences tra- 
ditional or progressive?” a large number of factors 
were considered. 

(1) Where is the emphasis placed in history teach- 
ing? 

(2) Is there evidence of “sticking to a textbook’’? 

(3) Is there evidence of an adequate and well- 
balanced offering? 

(4) Does the school see the possibilities of social 
science training in all its aspects? 

(5) Does the instructors’ training indicate the 
possibility of a modern attitude toward the social 
sciences, etc.? 

The tabulations I have made indicate that 40 
junior colleges have a traditional attitude toward the 
social sciences, and 10 have a progressive attitude. 
Of course, if every little indication of getting away 
from tradition were considered the figures would be 
different; but not as different as one might expect, for 
22 of the institutions showed not a sign of a pro- 
gressive attitude. 

“Is there any evidence of progression, i. €., pre- 
requisites and sequences?” Eight junior colleges 
had their departments well organized in this particu- 
lar; forty showed no sign of it, and two offered so 
little there was no need of it. The social sciences 
evidently, according to 80 per cent. of the junior col- 
leges studied, need no special preparation for their 
perusal. They may be taken in any sequence and they 
are open to all comers indiscriminately. Imagine such 
a state of affairs in mathematics or foreign language! 
Students with a two-year high school course in Euro- 
pean history are herded in college courses in European 
history with students who have had none; students 
with all that the high school has to offer in the social 
sciences and maybe a year of college work are 
herded in courses with students who have had none 
of these. Think of the contrasts in backgrounds. 
No wonder that nearly all of the junior college 
courses in social science are introductory and elemen- 
tary. Contrast that with the French system! Many 
social science instructors understand this difficulty, 
but curriculum makers and school and college execu- 
tives are inclined to ignore it. 

In the matter of overlapping, the same state of 
affairs exists and for the same reasons. Twelve 
schools showed signs of an attempt to avoid high 
school-college overlapping in the social sciences, 
Thirty-six showed no attempt and two offered so 
little social science they were not counted. There 
was guilt in every social science, history, economics, 
sociology, political science, but history most of all. 
Three junior colleges use high school texts in teach- 
ing European history. Where real college courses 


are given in European history or American history, 
there is no segregation of those who have good 
ground work and those who have had no previous 
training in such courses. Yet one of the arguments 
for the junior college is the avoidance of overlap- 
ping. Strange as it may seem, the city junior col- 
lege housed in the same building with the senior high 
school, is as great an offender as the private junior 
college remote from the preparatory school. As a 
matter of fact, four of the twelve schools showing 
avoidance of overlapping were private institutions 
maintaining a preparatory department; and they did 
a much better job than eleven of the public junior 
colleges that were managed by the superintendent 
who was responsible for the management of the con- 
nected public school. 

There seems to be a real need for the reorganiza- 
tion of the social science courses in both the senior 
high school and the junior college to meet this 
criticism of lack of sequences and intensified over- 
lapping. Our suggestion is that where the high 
school is large enough the students be segregated on 
the basis of college preparatory, and terminal stu- 
dents; that the former be given courses fitting them 
for advanced work in the junior college, and that the 
latter be given courses appropriate to those who will 
probably not receive any further school instruction 
in the social studies; and that the junior college offer 
advanced courses for those ready to pursue them, and 
elementary courses for those not so prepared, either 
in high school or junior college. It goes without 
saying that each group of instructors should know 
what the other group is doing. 

“Ts there any evidence of a tendency for speciali- 
zation, technical-vocational curricula, to crowd out 
the social studies?” In nineteen (19) schools there 
was pronounced evidence that there was such crowd- 
ing out. In thirty-one (31) the required social 
science and a liberal elective system made such a 
condition doubtful. The chief criticism we would 
direct against the nineteen (19) schools is that they 
prevent the student from obtaining a liberal educa- 
tion, not only in the social studies but in other fields 
as well, by their insistence on vocational prepara- 
tion. Pre-medics, pre-engineers, pre-Babbitts and 
pre-robots are especially manhandled in this respect. 
The private junior colleges make a much better show- 
ing in this matter than do the public. Probably tra- 
dition has saved them while “go-getters” have con- 
trolled the public junior college. 


Tue Facucties 

There are employed in the fifty junior colleges 
studied 1,132 instructors. Ninety-nine (99) of 
these are engaged in teaching the social sciences. 
(In cases where instructors teach both in and out of 
the S. S. field they were counted as fractions.) The 
S. S. offering as stated earlier is 1,880 hours out 
of a total offering of 13,034 hours, and therefore 
the per cent. of total teaching load carried by these 
99 teachers (measured in semester hours) is 14.42 
per cent. The per cent. of teachers of S. S. of the 
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whole number is 8.75 per cent., which indicates one 
of several things: (1) The teachers of S. S. may be 
required to carry a heavier load than the teachers 
in other fields; (2) the S. S. are not as commonly 
elected as the average study in the curriculum, and 
therefore there is not the need for so many divisions 
in the same course; (3) the catalogues may carry 
more courses in S. S. than are actually taught. 

With 99 teachers offering 1,880 hours of S. S. 
work, the average teacher would be required to teach 
but 19 hours per year, or 9.5 hours per semester. Of 
course, this average teacher would be required to 
carry several divisions of some courses, so it is not 
possible to estimate exactly what his load would be. 
It is apparent, however, that as far as preparation is 
concerned it can be demonstrated that this average 
teacher would not have more than three kinds of 
preparation in any given semester. (Note: There 
were only three schools that repeated courses, offer- 
ing them both semesters. There were some schools 
that had the term plan, but all computations for this 
paper were based on the semester, and term hours, 
etc., converted. ) 

Another fair assumption to be gathered is that 
the administrators of our junior colleges consider 
this work of so little importance that they do not 
think it necessary to employ more than 8.75 per cent. 
of their total teaching force for it. In nine (9) of 
the fifty schools (not all small ones by any means) 
instructors from other departments were used to 
teach in the field of the social sciences. 

The training of these 99 social science teachers 
measured in years or degrees obtained shows the fol- 


lowing grouping: 
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DirrereNces 1N DirrereNnt Types or JUNIOR 
CoLLEGEs 

Considerable time was spent trying to measure the 
differences in the different types of junior colleges, 
as far as their attitude toward the social sciences was 
concerned. Nothing much came out of the study. 
That there was vast differences existing among 
junior colleges is evidenced by all the tables shown 
in this study and by the answers obtained to our 24 
questions addressed to the catalogues. However, we 
could not tie these differences down to any types of 
colleges. Using a classification based on size, loca 
tion, on sex, on public-private, we always come out 
of the study without a conviction on either side of the 
question. 

The most that can be said is that the larger insti- 
tutions offer a wider choice of social sciences than 
the smaller ones. That this is all to the good is a 
question. ‘That it possesses certain advantages for 
students who wish to take more thau the traditional 
six hours of S. S. while in junior college is evi- 


dent. That it presents an opportunity to the stu 
dent who wants a particular kind of S. S. is 
evident. That it offers temptation to the ‘‘go-get- 
ters” to take “practical’’ courses in S. S. goes with- 
out saying. 

Wishing to test a theory that maybe we would find 
wide differences if we measured institutions appa- 
rently very unlike, we chose two southern-private 
female-small junior colleges and two mid-western- 
public-co-ed-large junior colleges and _ contrasted 
them. There were many differences, but the sum 
total of good and bad features gave us nothing to 
get excited about in their differences. 

It did seem as though in general the private junior 
colleges have a better attitude toward a “liberal” edu 
cation than do the pubiic institutions; but when one 
considers that so many of them are in the “Baptist 
Belt” maybe a closer scrutiny of content of teaching 
and social-economic attitude of instructors would re 
veal that they are no more “liberal” than the public 
junior colleges. 


also 


A ReFLecTIoN 

What is it that these junior colleges are trying to 
give the youth of America in this their social science 
offering? What is it that these students (?) and 
their parents are seeking in further education? Is it 
an inner change, the putting on of a new man, a new 
creation of truth, new tastes and other values? Or 
is it finer or more flexible tools for the economic war 
which we in America call liberty? Is this social 
science directed at conformity, to make these young 
people all alike, or to make them different; 100 per 
cent. Americans or discriminating seekers after truth, 
weighing evidence and looking for the values in the 
experience of the race? Are we inviting these young 
people to come to the junior college to find truth or to 
become engineers, farmers, doctors and_ teachers? 
Granted that we need good engineers, farmers, doc 
tors and teachers, will these young people in later 
life in their “free time” be different from people 
who have not gone to college? Will they go to the 
same foolish plays, read the same silly magazines, 
and fight for every poisonous fallacy in politics, re 
ligion and conduct just as though they had never 
gone to college? 

America has too many people who have gone to 
school too many years without learning anything. If 
the junior college is simply going to add to these 
numbers what is the use of it? The real use of it as 
I see it is that it has an opportunity to give each 
vear to some 50,000 young men and young women 
an outlook on life that will change them, and maybe 
help change American society. They can constitute 
part of what Matthew Arnold called the “Saving 
Remnant.” Will it be done? More than anywhere 
else the task rests with literature teachers and social. 
science teachers. Will the administrators allow it? 
Are the teachers of literature and social science in 
Are they 
Upon the answer to these ques 
tions much more rests than on any facts disclosed by 
this study. 


our junior colleges prepared for the task? 
aware of the task? 
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TABLE I Taste Il (Cont.) 
\ summary showing the total offering i ter No. of 
A summary showing the total offering in semeste Ne. of Guanes 
hours of the fifty (50) junior colleges studied: Colleges Hours 
Semester Percentage Offering Offered 
Hours of Total American Political History ............ | 8 
ETE TORT Te 1,880 14,42 American History (1783-1929) ........ 9 53 
0 eer errr 1,509 11.57 History of U. S. Since Civil War (1848, 
I, an ceodgesoune ta deseieren 1,095 8.40 1850, 1865 [one 1865-1900, only course]) 8 38 
Peaeeree Demers .... 6 ccc ecccevesenas 2,453 18.82 History of the U. S, (1873-1929) ...... 1 6 
Foreign Languages ............+s00 2,962 22.72 History of the Americas (Western 
CE GODOR se ccns adudea ckepaenes 656 5.03 Hemisphere), (Cal. College) ......... 6 36 
SUNOUNS (ATOM: ons. wth de ekee eeaseen 644 4.94 The U.S. and Mexico (a course in inter- 
OEE ree re ce ee 1,176 9.03 national relations) .............ee05. 1 3 
POGUE .viccctaevrnwcgsisannean 659 5.06 State History (West Virginia) ........ 1 1 
- - Church History ....cccsccsccccccccoces 1 6 
Clee “ROR. icc kina cate cen 13,034 100.00 (Credit for history courses in Economic 
TABLE II History), (listed under Economics). . 26 
: . — . p . . . OE oak ns dink heed aeee ame. bee 43 409 
Showing the offering in the social studies in fifty Sntuadiustion to Messiaen ........... . 26 
(50) junior colleges. The first column shows the Principles of Economics ............... 12 79 
number of colleges offering the course, the second RII 6 oon ones nvesh santatdcounees 16 94 
column the total number of semester hours devoted Principles of Economics and Problems 
to the course by the colleges offering it. in Economics ....+-..+++0+++++se000: ® 45 
: Ne. of Economic Problems ..............++++ 4 18 
No.of Semester Principles of Business (Business Organi- 
Colleges Hours zation ) banc eemwas adap wet ehehe ee 2 8 
Offering Offered Business Finance (Corporations) ...... 2 6 
IE oo kickicsnsschewcaveenanapeeeees 50 988 Public Fimance .......++seeeeeeeeeeees . 6 
History of Europe (general)? (nodates) 12 68 Money and Banking (and 1 foreign ex- 
General European History (1000-1929)... 2 12 Se ee ee rr ee eee eee 7 33 
History of Western Europe (500-1929).. 4 38 TramsQOrtehiOe .c6insc nets écesdebiveses + 12 
Industrial and Commercial History of Industrial Relations ............eeeceee 1 4 
Europe (no dates) .....0sccscocesses 4 14 elles SUIS Me ne 3 9 
Modern Europe (1500-1929 ) sie ia 22 136 Economies of Marketing .............. 2 9 
Modern W orld (1648-1929 ) ee ee 6 37 Agricultural Economics ........scccces 1 6 
Kuropean History (1789-1929) ........ 6 36 Rerel Besnensies 1 3 
European History (1815-1929) ........ 3 17 per zs Real Est: “ye ee 1 3 
Contemporary Europe (1870-1929) ..... 1 ¢ aod conomics (Real Estate, etc.).... 
History of Europe (1648-1815) ........ 1 8 — ern Business CES She eee eR EAS 1 3 
Contemporaneous Civilization .......... 2 5 l'rade of the Far East ............0005 1 2 
Beginnings of Civilization ............. 1 2 Industrial Japan .........eceeeeeeeeees 1 3 
General History of the Renaissance .... 1 6 Economic History of the U. S. (Eco- 
History of Civilization .............60. 1 4 nomic Development of U. S.)........ 7 28 
Kurope in the Middle Ages and the Economic History (Outside of the U.S.) 1 6 
OPENERS . ocs iedeadsn abana eae 1 3 Economic History of England ......... 1 6 
Early European History .............. 2 10 me ; 
Medieval and Modern History ......... l 6 SOCIOLOGY .....+.. teeeeeeeeeseeeeenenseas 31 181 
Antiquity (pre-Greek) .............005 1 Q Introduction to Sociology .............. 11 47 
ES eee 3 ~ Sociology ....ccccccessccccesecccsscccs 2 15 
ROMAN. TRIQUOEY ois.0c0 scene scecccebebets 3 8 Principles of Sociology ...............- 5 19 
Medieval History ......0cccsccsessesss 8 34 Sociology (and Problems) ............. 8 +4 
Twentieth Century History ............ 1 4 Gagne We 6a osadcenssccdeacarsber g 5 
World Problems Since 1918 ............ 1 + Modern Social Reform Movements ..... 2 6 
World War and Its Aftermath ........ | 4 Sociology (and Theories of Social Prog- 
The Renaissance and the Reformation. . 1 2 get) sos unnsteccins bedbasdeds attain 6 
French Revolution and the Nap. Era... 1 2 Rett GN iscdcnnddcnecssnidectes 4 12 
Economic and Political Development of ees eee ee — £ 5 
the Far East .......seseeseeeseeeees I 3 Social Pathology .............eeeeesees 1 3 
History of the Far Theat «0.000 00s00 ] 2 Social Organization (public opinion, 
History oi i‘ngland (General, no dates) 19 128 ee , Se eee 1 3 
England (800-1929) .........sseeeeeeee 1 6 Thee FG xs ccinstcieatigeaateuatsasus 1 3 
eS Bi) ern 2 11 Rene: FP cio aks cock comeuhacn 1 2 
Constitutional History of England (Em- Crime and Punishment ................ 1 Q 
phasis on Modern England) ......... I 3 Social Pepeabegy 200000. cccccccscccces 2 9 
American History (General, no dates), i eee 8 43 
(also called U. S. History) ......... 93 137 Geoor EES Censrwesessedsecaeendesoevens 
American History (1620 | ae 1 6 Feonomic Geography ee 6 19 
Colonial America .............0.ccse0s 2 9 Introduction to Geography ..........-. 2 6 
History of U. S. (1492-1789), (only Geography (Human, Regional) ........ 1 s 
course by this college) ............+.. 1 3 Principles of Geography (Human, Hunt- 
History of American Government and ington, idea) ...-+++++.seeee seer eens 2 6 
PUD -ccsannsenudens hike Shake eeesen 1 3 Industrial and Commercial Geography.. 1 8 
Political and Constitutional History of Commercial Geography er ee ee 1 8s 
NI BR tile O93, 0:14. oo Te 12 Industrial Geography .............+... 1 3 
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Tasre II (Cont.) Karly European History ............... 14 73 
No. of General American History .............. 24 163 
No.of Semester Early American History ................ 3 12 
Colleges Hours Recent American History ............... 17 98 
: b> Offering Offered ‘The Americas (Western Hemisphere)..... 6 36 
! OLITICAL oe ENCE ih alge Los Sa ee +s 04:9 2/8 0.8 34 199 meonomies (systematic) .......6.csceeses 31 199 
American Government (National 'U. S.), Economics ( siihlionne 12 63 

(often miscalled Political Science in eal I ; $4 5 paige NY ita tas ha . 7" 

UIT c.<cacnces. ciaeccce cco Ig g3 -—- Sociology (systematic) ...............6.. 18 81 
Comparative Government ............. 5 27 Sociology (problems ) tte eeeeeeseseeeens IS 61 
Political Science (comparative govern- Political Science (American, U. S. Govt.) 21 118 

as. crs ap abana wiles a <4 1 24 Political Science (Comparative Govt.).... 9 51 
Principles of Politics (real Political Sci- Political Science (General ‘Theory of Govt.) i 21 

MD a eweisan.c16.'d os ncag bode bie es €e-a\0-0 ! 21 Geography (mostly economic, a_ little 
American Constitution (to meet state re ER eer cae eee ere are 8 10 

quirements ) A aR On Seed mc ned oO 88 6.0.0)0 618 ‘ 2 4 Kithics (social and business) ........... r 28 
American Ideals and Government ...... 2 ) MIE Avi eek6ie pabdeeted weve akes 7 i 
American Government (emphasis on to- , PRUE, NEOCMID ccasind bac neue ese0e ee 2 16 

TOM MEMMON) icc cddsisecess caess | 3 EER He tn ; 9 
American Government and Politics ..... 2 6 ee RE H+ eorex eernecneansnes , 
Political Parties in America .... . @ 5 ah , r 
American Political Theories (Prereq. ‘5 PABLE I\ 

hours in American History) ......... 1 3 Entrance requirements of the fifty (50) junior 
Citizenship (for women), (a _ general ; colleges studied. 

; course ) eee pA y eters PSS Rise Ses Se I Number of colleges not stating any entrance require 
Constitutional History of the U.S. .... 3 ments in bleters or other sod studies. ree 23 

International Relations ...... irae ei 2 5 Saal -e age” sated - , 

International Relations in the Far East 1 2 porn et soyemg > walts of social studies (any soci 

study may be offered) ............. Stak ecteew 

RPMUNMEEMNOUE’ occ cccedccedeses ceedesevese’ 7 7 Number requiring | unit of social studies (any social 
Orientation (How to Study, What to SUIT OAT WE OROPOE) 6 case dedescasveciccnde ce 2 

Study), (no educational or vocational ;Number requiring 2 units of history............... 6 

guidance) .... 66... eeee sree ee eeeeees 2 0 Number requiring 1 unit of history...... saw 14 
Orientation (men and women segregated Number requiring 2 units of history and civics ) 

help student find himself in re college tas eceeeileee i at de and cite ; 

TOMMY osc .cccccocccncccseses 7 1 Number requiring 1 unit of history and civic 2 
Orientation (How to Study, Social ae chee ' 

Ethics, Vocational Guidance) Apogee 1 D) *Some of these junior colleges are in states where a 
ES eh ia hit oe old aa 1 9 year of American history or American history and civics 
Orientation (The Nature of World and are required by law in the high schools. 

Man), (University of Chicago book, + One of these junior colleges strongly recommends 

Emphasis on Natural Science) ...... l l Ancient History for entrance, and then devotes its major 
Orientation (general) ......--+0+eeeess I I effort within this field to Greek and Roman history in the 

es ee abe’ i 28 college. 
EPPO LY PRP eT Pee eT ) 19 Nore: The most frequent entrance requirement (uni 
IN 5 5 ras Sac baie Sekine aap ik Dm 2 6 versal) is three or four years of English, the next is two 
Problems of Conduct (listed as Social or more years of foreign language, and the next is two or 
SCIENCE) «2. . eee cece eee e eee e ee eeens 3 more years of mathematics. Natural science requirements 
NS a RoR Ee oe ) 9 for entrance are about as heavy as the requirements in the 
Social Psychology (listed as a social sub- social studies, but not quite. 

ject), (and taught as such, psychology Nore: In one school, if a student offers three units of 

as a factor in group action and con social studies for entrance, he need take no S. S. in college 

BNE. Katenssiscresoverdns «sitive rer 2 9 

EEF One Terr ae 16 TABLE \ 
History of and Introduction to 2 16 The faculty of the fifty (50) junior colleges 


(Fundamental conce ptions of wor ld : LS 
a whole, evolution, relation of science 
and religion) 


(These courses were listed as Social 


Science and evidently taught as 
such), (Sacramento Junior College 


and Pasadena Junior College) 


TABLE III 
Table to show the weight of the various social sub 
jects and their divisions as offered by the fifty (50) 


junior colleges. 


No. of 

No.of Semester 

Colleges Hours 
Ee ee ee Ceres 50 988 
European History (not counting FE ngl ind) 46 468 
BE AMNION osc cicivecccencecvnsves 22 148 
PE EINOOET, 64 .c\c 0 atin. vce 0s ¥0'eio 0x’ 35 311 


General European History .............. 22 132 


studied. 


‘Total number of instructors employed by the 50 
FUMAOY COMONOE ciiciccccenedweeecersnsces sits 1,132 

“Total number of social science instructors employed 99 

Number of social science instructors without degree 2 


Number of social science instructors with S.B. or 
A.B. (and no graduate work indicated).... 21 
Number of social science instructors who have done 
graduate work but have no master’s degree ' 20 
Number of social science instructors with master’s 
degree but who have nothing beyond that......... 15 
Number of social science instructors with master’s 
degree and further graduate work beyond that... 28 
Number of social science instructors with Ph.D.... ; 


Number of social science instructors whose craining 


was not indicated in the catalogues studied...... 10 
“Including fractions where an instructor taught social 
studies and other subjects of the curricula. There were 


seven cases of such division, some of them interesting. 


) 
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TABLE VI 
Social science requirements in the various cur- 
ricula of the fifty (50) junior colleges studied. 
(Either for graduation or for preparation for senior 
college, i. e., terminal or isthmian.) 
Number of colleges requiring no social science....... I 
Number requiring 5 hours (any social science)...... 
6 hours (any social science)...... 
9 hours (any social science)...... 
Number requiring 10 hours (any social science)...... 
Number requiring 12 hours (any social science)...... 
Number requiring History 3 hours (any kind)....... 
Number requiring History 5 hours (any kind)....... 
Number requiring History 6 hours (any kind)....... 
Number requiring History 9 hours (any kind)....... 
Number requiring General European History 6 hours 
Number requiring Modern European History 6 hours 
*Number requiring American Institutions 2 hours..... 
Number requiring 7 hours of History or Sociology.... 


“Number requiring 
Number requiring 


®© tO = - & 


ww 


a i HO OM) 


Number requiring 6 hours of History and 4 hours of 
sociology or economics 





"A repeat. Only one school mentions the course in 
American Institutions as a required subject, but state laws 
and state 1equirements would probably add to this number. 

Nore: One school exempts all students who have had 
three years of high school history from further study of 
social science. 

Nore: One school has a requirement (state) of 6 hours 
in military science, but no requirement in social studies. 

Nore: In only 21 colleges is social science required of 
everybody. 

Nore: Most pre-medic and pre-engineering courses re- 
quire no S. S., and the courses are so full of mathematics 
and natural science that there is practically no room for 
their election. Even home arts curricula and some teacher- 
training curricula are without required social science. Pre- 
law courses have plenty of social science, especially English 
history, political science, and economics, 


History Teaching in Other Lands 


Il. Aims and Content of History Teaching in Elementary Schools 
(Continued) 


ANNOTATED TRANSLATION BY DRS. JOS. STRAYER, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, AND RUTH 
McMURRY, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


France. ‘The most important place in the elemen- 
tary schools and in the programs of the higher ele 
mentary schools is reserved for national history, be- 
cause the pupil will live in France, and consequently 
he must know France first. The teaching of history 
will offer an opportunity for the development and 
“At the 


school, even when other nations are studied, the réle 


expansion of patriotic feeling. normal 


of France, and her historic mission, must be shown 


to the students. As teachers, they will be the rep- 
resentatives of the national spirit in each community. 
Our school system is the backbone of the nation and 
of all the school subjects of instruction, history, to- 
gether with civic morality, can best consolidate the 


French will.” 


Editor's Note.—This is the third installment of the re- 
ports of the Commission on History Teaching appointed 
by the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The 
Commission is composed of the following: Professor Gus- 
tave Glotz (France), Chairman; Dr. Otto Brandt (Ger- 
many), Secretary and Reporter; Don Rafael Altamira 
(Spain), Professor Edv. Bull (Norway), Senator C. Calisse 
(Italy), Dr. W. Carlgren (Sweden), Count Alfonso Celso 
(Brazil), Professor A. Domanovsky (Hungary), His Excel- 
lency Augustin Edwards (Chili), Professor M. Handelsman 
(Poland), Professor Frans van Kalken (Netherlands), Pro- 
fessor A. C. Krey (United States of America), Professor 
C. Marinescu (Rumania), Dr. H. Nabholz (Switzerland), 
Mme. Marie Nielson (Denmark), Dr. M. Pokrovsky (U. S. 
S. R.), Dr. J. Susta (Czechoslovakia), Professor Tenhaeff 
(Netherlands). 

The reports will appear in full in the Bulletin of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, subscriptions 
to which (at $1.00 for five numbers, or 25 cents a number) 
may be placed with Faxon and Co., 83 Francis Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Does this mean that the care taken to strengthen 
national feeling must necessarily result in a distortion 
of historic truth, because of the necessity of making 
a selection of the facts? The Instructions refuse to 
formulate the problem in terms of “opposing the 
rights of science to the rights of France.” “French 
patriotism has nothing to fear from the truth.” 
“Without hesitation the teacher can tell the child the 
history of our country according to the results of the 
impartial research of scholars.” The Instructions 
allude to ‘“‘teaching which is sincere and uncompromis- 
ingly consistent with the truth.” Thus, we are not 
dealing with propaganda or the alteration of historic 
truth. In so far as standards can be set up in regard 
to these matters, it is the business of civic education 
to point them out, and the law has so little intention 
of transforming history into propaganda of any sort 
that, in order to avoid any misapprehension, civic edu- 
cation is attached to the course in morals and, in the 
normal schools, to the program of political economy. 
This is an important point. 

If France remains in the foreground of the teach- 
er’s thought, it is a France whose history turns her 
toward ideas of solidarity with other nations; a 
l'rance whose life is intimately associated with that 
of the neighboring nations and also with that of more 
distant countries. Therefore, the French pupils 
should know the history of these countries at least in 
so far as it is necessary to know them in order to 
understand the history of their own nation better and 
more accurately. The program for the upper classes 
of the elementary school includes some information 
about general history. The higher elementary school 
provides for a fuller treatment of the subject, espe- 
cially in the third year, for the period from 1852 to 
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1920; not only is the history of Europe taken up 
then, but also the history of the United States and 
the principal nations of South America, as well as 
the countries of the Far Kast. Jlinally, the normal 
school program deals expressly with the history of 
the great powers of Europe and of the world. 

It is an historic fact that the modern nations are 
becoming more and more interdependent materially 
and morally, and that this movement tends to solve 
the problem of relationships among the various peo- 
ples by justice and right, rather than by the intoler 
able solution of force. Our pupils will not be ignorant 
of this. We see appearing in the course of study such 
headings as international life, the principle of na 
tionality, arbitration, the League of Nations. It is 
necessary to recall the circulars of the various minis 
ters of Public Instruction about the League of Na 
tions in order to show how great is the effort of the 
public authorities to open the minds of the pupils to 
ideas of peace among the nations as symbolized by 
the institution at Geneva. But it is evident that here 
also, as with national history, the teacher must con 
fine himself to a basis of historic fact. 

It is well to note that the courses give a very large 
place to modern history. An entire year in the ele- 
mentary school is devoted to the period from 1815 
to 1918; in the higher elementary school, to the 
period from 1852 to 1920; in the normal school, to 
the period from 1815 to the present. 

Perhaps it is more interesting to show the interest 
in culture which guided the author of the Instructions. 
He introduces in the elementary school a few ideas 
about ancient history. “However simple these les- 
sons may be, they are indispensable in making the 
education given to the French children a modest but 
real culture.” ‘The comparative method makes it pos- 
sible to go farther. “Each professor should seize 
every occasion to compare the past with the present, 
to point out contrasts, differences, or analogies, to 
make the pupil realize what progress has been made.” 

In the higher elementary school the problem has 
been to choose the facts which characterize an epoch 
or a country, and to explain it by stimulating the 
spirit of observation and of reflection on political and 
social facts. Thus, in some manner and to some 
extent, the historic sense is developed. 

The normal school is making new progress. “lor 
the lectures given by the professors, or the study of 
the manual, there should often be substituted the 
study of the reports of eye-witnesses or of contem 
porary monuments commemorating events. This 
makes it necessary to go back to the source material. 
The future teachers will have to evaluate, compare, 
and judge the documents. 
historical criticism, a precious culture which can only 
stimulate them to a search for the truth, teach them 
to be modest in their assertions, make them careful 
to look for shades of meaning, and, in short, guard 
them against all 
history.” 

Holiand. There is nothing in the laws themselves 
which seems to indicate positively that the teaching 


They are on the road to 


dogmatism in the teaching of 


of history should serve to strengthen the spirit of 
patriotism. ‘That seems to be taken as a matter ot 
course, since elsewhere the law states clearly that all 
instruction should contribute to the cultivation in the 
child of all Christian and civic virtues. 

Moreover, it should be noted that civic instruction 
is closely allied to history teaching through the 
whole curriculum. But there is no reason to 
that this teaching will become chauvinistic. In a very 
interesting analysis, Mrs. de Haerdt shows us why 
the Dutch mind turns naturally to the spirit of in 
ternational good-will. As a result of this spirit trans 
lations of pamphlets on the League of Nations are 
distributed more and more in the schools, and the 
government itself, while allowing freedom to the 
teacher in matters of instruction, recommends that 
the purpose and the history of the League of Nations 
be explained to the pupils, and that ‘‘good-will day 
be observed. Mrs. de Haerdt would like even more: 
she suggests that it would be possible to hasten prog 
ress on this point by giving to all children a ‘‘vision 
of world history within their comprehension. The 
history of the nation would remain by far the most 
important, which is entirely natural, but it would bx 


lear 


presented directly and consistently in its world 
setting. 

Ihe course of study in use dates from 1923. Th 
elementary school teaches only national history. The 


author of the report tells us, however, that, in re- 
cent years, teachers and manuals have a more and 
more marked tendency to add general history to na 
tional history, as if to replace the excess of names 
and dates by general notions of the history of civili 
zation. 

Beginning with the higher elementary school, the 
teaching of general history becomes obligatory; one 
hour a week is devoted to national history and on 
hour to general history. (Sometimes even national 
history is purely and simply fitted into its modest 
place “in general history.”’) 

The 


found in the state teacher-training schools. 


S¢ hedule art 
The 


private schools do not have to comply with the re 


same tendencies and the same 


quirements of the Instructions.) Modern history oc 
cupies the largest place; the first two years are de 


voted to the period before 1789, and the last two 


years to history from 1789 to the present. The 
future teachers receive instruction devoid of all hos 
tility toward any people. This has been true for 


On the other hand, an understanding 
of the respective merits of the different nationalities 


is developed, as well as a comprehension of the influ 


many \ ears, 


ence which all of the countries, large and small, hav 
had to a greater or less degree on the evolution of 
world history. 

Hungary. In the elementary school the aim of 
history teaching is, “‘on the one hand, to teach chil 
dren the history of the Hungarian nation, touching 
also upon events in universal history connected with 
it; to give them some idea of the Hungarian Consti 


tution which has developed through the ages; to 
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teach them piously to respect the past and to under 
stand its lessons; to bring them up in patriotism and 
to strengthen them in confidence in 
the future and faith in divine Providence; and, on 
the other hand, by giving them an appropriate civil 
instruction through teaching them the more important 
of their duties as citizens, to develop in them the 
sentiment of national solidarity and respect for the 
law.” 


national pride; 


Civic education has, therefore, a very definite aim, 
but the Hungarian law does not want it to be national 
istic nor chauvinistic. 

“The course of study recommends that the in 
structor teach only the truth without fear, without 
prejudice, but with ardent patriotism; that he ab 
stain particularly from all national or religious bias, 
and from all party politics; and the course of study 
insists on the necessity for strict objectivity.” 

Only the truth is to be taught; moreover, only that 
which has educative value and worth at school and 
in life. 

The teaching of national history begins in the fifth 
year. (Before this time there are only talks and 
readings about the legends, or biographies of some 
famous men, or some great historical event. ) 

One year is devoted to the study of the history of 
Hungary up to 1626 (the disaster of Mohacs). In 
the sixth year the rest of Hungarian history from 
Mohaes to the present day is studied, but emphasis 
is laid especially upon the brilliant periods of this 
history, and the times of decline and the causes for 
this decline are scarcely mentioned. 

In the “higher elementary school the attention of 
the pupil is drawn especially to economic and social 
evolution.”’ This school “has as its aim general cul- 
ture and preparation for life.” Therefore, the pupil 
must learn to know not only the history of his own 
country, but also the course of universal history. 
Specific efforts are made to show clearly the relation- 
ships between facts, and to explain and to judge them 
fairly, but it is also necessary for the young people 
in these schools, being intellectually more mature, to 
learn to know in detail even the periods of decline 
The Instruc- 
tion states that “Today it is necessary to proceed to 
a severe examination of conscience, bearing on the 
present and the past. The systematic study of his- 
tory begins with the second year of the higher ele- 
mentary school for boys and the third year for girls. 
It includes a year of ancient history and medieval 
history to the Hungarian conquest; then a year of 
Hungarian history to the battle of Mohaes, with im- 
portant facts of medieval history (rivalry of king- 
dom and empire, feudalism, Mohammedanism, etc.) : 
then in the fourth year Hungarian history since 
Mohacs. with the great events of modern and con- 
temporary European history (Renaissance, Reforma- 
tion, French Revolution, ete.). A rapid survey of 
the present situation in Hungary concludes the course. 

In the schools for girls the treatment is less de- 
tailed, but it is interesting to note that the position 
of woman in different civilizations and societies is 


studied. 


in order to learn a lesson from them. 


When the teaching of history at the higher elemen- 
tary schools is completed (and its cultural aims are 
expressly pointed out) “all desirable conditions exist 
so that the normal school may accomplish its work.”’ 

At the normal school the teaching of history be- 
comes “genetic and pragmatic.” The purpose of the 
history teaching in the normal school is “a general 
historical and social culture, with a patriotic and 
religious spirit, which is based upon the political, 
social, economic, and cultural history of Hungary, 
and upon the ideas which influenced this evolution.” 

“We place our country in the midst of the current 
of human civilization, and we show our pupils the 
historic réle of our nation and what it represents 
in the world.” In this concise analysis of the courses 
of study, the author of the report shows clearly that 
they are planned to give the students a history of 
civilization in which emphasis is laid upon the eco- 
nomic, social, and political struggles of ancient times 
and the organization of the Roman state; upon the 
material and intellectual civilization of the middle 
ages; upon the significance and importance of the idea 
of nationality; and upon the constitutional struggles 
of the modern period. For example: “After having 
exhausted the material of universal history, we con- 
sider social evolution up to the social movements and 
socialistic tendencies of the present day. The pro- 
fessor must guard himself against erroneous ten- 
dencies....he must give an example of respect and love 
for truth through his critical spirit.” At this level 
of instruction a thorough-going study of economic 
and social history is at least as useful as a purposeful 
study of political events, with emphasis on the use 
of documents. 

Emphasis is placed upon the study of the nineteenth 
century and of the present, “because it is in this dy- 
namic history that we feel the importance of strug 
gles for great human ideals, as well as aspirations of 
an economic sort. This history will teach the student 
to value labor and to realize that men cannot get 
along without each other. This is a result of great 
importance, not only because it develops in the future 
teachers a social sense, but also because it shows them 
the task which awaits them.” 

“But, what is still more important, our teaching of 
history makes the students feel deeply the grandeur 
and nobility of their task, and qualifies them to work 
for the rehabilitation of our unhappy country.” 

“The tremendous losses which our nation has suf- 
fered can be compensated only by a fraternal labor, 
which will bring together in common civilization the 
sons of all the nations.” 

Liechtenstein. Instruction in history in the prin- 
cipality includes the history of the country from 
ancient times to the present princes, and foreign his- 
tory reduced to great historic events, such as Charle- 
magne and the conversion of Germany, the Reforma- 
tion, the French Revolution, etc. 

Norway. The author of the report informs us 
first of all of the prestige which history has in Nor- 
way. “History as a subject in the schools can always 
count on strong support in the well-developed feeling 
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for history and the ever-present interest in history 
characteristic of our people. This interest is even 
more noticeable among people of rural districts than 
among those of the cities. Teachers who are taken 
from the former social group bring into their classes 
the taste for history which their environment has 
given them.” 

“The standard program,”’' in stating the purpose 
of history teaching, contains no passage which points 
to the necessity of awakening or of developing na- 
tional feeling. This reserve is explained by the char- 
acter of the Norwegians, who are prompt to react 
against any attempt to impose biased doctrines upon 
them. The purpose defined in the course of study for 
the schools of Oslo is “‘to awaken in the children the 
historical sense, to give them a foundation which will 
enable them to understand the development of the 
Norwegian people, and the importance of their social 
organization, and, finally, to strengthen their love for 
their people and their country. These are funda- 
mentally the same ideas which are found in all dis- 
cussions of history teaching by public authorities or 
by teachers.” 

But, as the author of the report remarks, Norway 
has lived in peace since 1814. Thus, it is entirely 
natural that she should think that history may help 
in international conciliation, and that the history of 
other countries should be combined with her own. 
This should include not only the history of the coun- 
tries of the North, Sweden and Denmark, with whom 
she has had so much in common, but also the history 
of Europe or of the most remote countries, so that 
the child may have a true conception of the real his- 
tory of his country and of its real importance. 

It is strongly recommended that the teaching of 
history be “exact and objective,’ and it may be ad- 
mitted that this rule is observed by the textbooks, at 
least in everything which concerns the history of 
foreign countries. 

Since in Norway the communes control instruction, 
and since there are no ministerial regulations, the 
courses of study vary from one school to another. 
Nevertheless, a ‘‘standard course” was published by 
the Ministry of Religion and Education in 1922 for 
the rural schools, and in 1925 for the city schools, 
which has been so generally adopted that it gives a 
“valid picture of the situation of history and of the 
way in which history is taught in the elementary 
schools of Norway.” The plan gives as the purpose 
of this instruction “knowledge of great men and 
events of national history, events of universal history 
which have had the most influence on the history of 
Norway, and the fundamental characteristics of social 
organization.’ Systematic teaching of history begins 
only in the fourth year,’ with a course which extends 
from pre-historic times up to 1130. (This includes 
ancient history and the important facts of the history 
of Medieval Europe. In the fifth year the history of 
Norway from 1130 to 1661 is studied, with the 
Renaissance, Reformation, Thirty Years’ War, etc.) 


In the sixth year the period from 1661 to 1814 is 
covered; in the seventh year, 1814 to the present. In 
modern times (1661 to 1814), such European prob 
lems are studied as I'rance and England after 1660, 
the French Revolution, and Napoleon. lor contem 
porary history, some of the European problems 
studied are the Great War, the problem of peace, and 
the League of Nations. 

The teaching of history should give the child an 
exact picture of historical events. 
phasis is placed on the life of the people as much as 
on the lives of kings and leaders. Only the wars 
which have affected the lives of the 
studied. The children should be given as often as 
possible a general survey of the subject studied. 

In the three years of normal school, the number of 
hours a week given to history is, respectively, three, 
two, and three. The future teachers take up again 
the study of national history with a general outline 
of universal history, and acquire a full knowledge of 
the more important figures in the development of 
civilization and social conditions. National history 
is treated more fully than before, but always in such 
a way that it is viewed only as a branch of universal 
history. The course ends in the third year, with an 
explanation of civic and community organization and 
the administration of justice. In addition, thi 
teacher should try to awaken the interest of pupils 
in the reading of history and in individual study. He 
should try to strengthen the study of local history and 
the study of sources by giving pupils small individual 
assignments in independent research. Examples of 
documents and historical criticism should be 
and excursions should be made, followed by assign 
ments based upon what has been seen. 


Therefore, em 


people are 


given 


‘Only the minimum essentials are outlined and the great- 
est freedom is left to the communities to develop their 
courses of study. 

*The language instruction in the elementary schools in 
cludes much historical material. In the early years of the 
elementary school, //eimatkunde or study of the local en 
vironment gives some preparation for history instruction 
According to the author of the report, Heimatkunde is the 
basis of instruction in natural science, geography, and his 
tory, as well as in language teaching. Il cima! 
kunde the teacher may lead the children from an interest 
in the narrow home circle to a wider interest in the whole 
Norwegian people. 


Through 





Charles Johnston discusses the Destiny of India in the 
December Atlantic, with admirable understanding of the 
factors involved. He says: “The truth would seem to be 
that India in the political sense is wholly the creation of 
the India Office in London, and has no substantial existence, 
except as an organization administered by the India Office, 
through its picturesque representative, the Viceroy at New 
Delhi and Simla. Administratively, this India has a 
existence; ethnically, it has no existence. It 
tion from the standpoint of Indian races and Indian his 
torical development. And almost inevitably the new caste, 


real 
is a legal fic 


from which once each eold season emerged the Congress 
men, came under the this 
orations to each other as if the fiction were a reality,” the 


influence of fiction and made 


new caste being of course the Congressmen or 
speaking lawyers, 


English 
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Method in the Teaching of the 
Social Studies 


BY LOUIS A. TOHILL, STATE TEAC HERS’ COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, S. D. 


Variety iN Existinc Metuops 

This is a time of great activity in the developing 
of new methods of instruction in our secondary 
schools. Educational periodicals are devoting large 
amounts of space to the discussion of method, re- 
search students are attempting to test the results 
obtained from various instructional procedures, jour- 
nals are being established to promote this discussion 
and research, and new cults of method are springing 
up about us, one may almost say, on every hand. As 
a result of this activity so many new methods are 
being presented for consideration that a teacher or 
administrator is apt to become bewildered while try- 
ing to make a choice. It is with the purpose of at- 
tempting to reduce this perplexity in some degree 
that this discussion of method is written. 

Methods often differ in emphasis rather than in 
essential features. One method emphasizes the ques- 
tion, or discussion; another, directed study; another, 
directed study with differentiated assignments; and 
yet another the socialization of the recitation; but 
all of these forms of instruction may very properly 
appear in the same class within the course of a 
week’s work. 

Sometimes undue emphasis on one form of instruc- 
tion leads to a revolt against it. Skillful questioning 
is an art acquired only by long practice and sustained 
attention. Questions too often proceed from the 
teacher alone and not, as should be the natural course, 
from the one seeking information. These two char- 
acteristics of the question method have tended to 
bring it into disrepute and to make it taboo, which 
is merely taking the line of least resistance and dis- 
carding a potent agent for securing and testing un- 
derstanding. In the same manner, the recent move- 
ment to relegate the teacher to the background in the 
plan of instruction may be explained by the fact that 
in the past the teacher’s part in the recitation had, 
perhaps, received too much emphasis. The value in 
the movement lies in the redistribution of emphasis 
brought about by it. 

The teaching of the social studies in the secondary 
school offers a particularly fertile field for innova- 
tion and experiment in method. In these studies the 
content is, perhaps, less definitely selected and or- 
ganized, more extensive in amount, and more varied 
than in many other high school subjects, and admits 
of many modes of presentation. Moreover, the so- 
cial studies are, as yet, looked upon as reading sub 
jects, subjects that do not require a thorough ground- 
ing in subject-matter or in the method of their de- 
velopment. Therefore, it is too frequently found 
that any one who can read and master the facts of 
the text is thought competent to teach these subjects 
or to propose methods for others who are to teach 
them. 


Perhaps the chief cause of this variety and uncer- 
tainty in method lies in the fact that teachers of the 
social studies and educators in general have failed, 
as yet, to determine definitely the values to be ob- 
tained from the social studies, and what the recitation 
can do to assist in securing these values, and to take 
full cognizance of the factors conditioning the pres- 
entation of any subject; such as, the necessity for 
mass education, the peculiar qualifications of each 
teacher, individual differences, and the principles of 
learning. 


Vatues To Be Sovent 

If this statement of the obstacles in the way of 
some agreement as to the essentials of method is true, 
then the next steps are easy to indicate, however dif- 
ficult of accomplishment they may be. In the first 
place, there must be something approaching una- 
nimity of opinion as to the values to be sought from 
the teaching of the social studies; it will then be nec- 
esary to determine what principles of learning are in- 
volved in achieving these values; and, finally, what 
methods of instruction will make use of these prin- 
ciples and achieve these values to the best advantage, 
and at the same time take into consideration the 
other conditioning factors in public education. 

One does not need to read very far in educational 
literature to discover that there is no unanimity of 
opinion as to the values to be secured from the study 
of the social subjects. For the study of history, 
which has been most thoroughly discussed of all of 
the social studies, such things as the ability to use 
books, to form sound judgments, to master the text, 
to express oneself with ease and certainty, to arrange 
and systematize facts, an ardent patriotism, a spirit 
of nationalism, a stimulated imagination, a store of 
information, attributes of good citizenship, a love 
for reading, a discriminative faculty, broad sympa- 
thies, a scientific habit of mind, the foundations of a 
permanent and worthy refinement, and some know]l- 
edge of the environment have been named as values 
that may properly be expected from its study. 

One leaves the reading of such a list, however, 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction. It is obvious that 
some of these statements of anticipated values are 
vague to the point of obscurity, and that some of the 
values are only means to some end that is not stated 
and perhaps not comprehended; none seems funda- 
mental. What are the attributes of good citizenship, 
what are broad sympathies, what is worthy refine- 
ment, and why should they be set up as goals to’ be 
attained? Why should one master a text, have a 
store of information, or be a patriot? 
ments do not inform us. 


These state- 
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Furthermore, some of these values are attained as 
well, and perhaps better, from the study of other sub- 
jects. A proper attitude toward one’s country may be 
fostered by the study of patriotic literature as well 
as by the truths of history or the principles of civics. 
Expression is the chief province of one of the divi- 
sions of English; the stimulation of the imagination, 
that of another division. 

Again, some of the values named seem to lack sig 
nificance, many lack comprehensiveness, and none 
quite satisfies one who expects to be guided in the 
selection of material and in the presentation of that 
material by the aims, or anticipated values, proposed 
for the study of history. 

The statements of values to be sought from the 
study of the other social studies are general also. 
They relate to the environment, geographical, politi 
eal, social, economic, or biological, and they include 
an understanding of that environment. My impres- 
sion is that they emphasize the activities of the indi- 
vidual more than do those which deal with history; 
they, however, suffer from the same lack of definite 
ness that is found in the statement of values expected 
from history. 

Would it clarify our thinking in this matter of 
aims that are set up and values that are expected 
from the teaching of the social studies, if we thought 
of them in this way: the aim of all education is to 
influence behavior; the value of education is meas 
ured by the degree to which it influences behavior: 
there are certain recognized forms of behavior that 
are desirable; and an understanding of certain fields 
of knowledge will aid in securing some of these forms 
of desirable conduct better than that of other fields? 
The question of aims and values of the social studies 
would, in that case, resolve itself into determining 
which of these desirable forms of behavior can be 
best promoted by the study of history, civics, eco 
nomics, sociology, geography, and the like. 

Let us say this is another way. Those who set up 
the training of the judgment as an aim in the teaching 
of the social studies probably mean to say that with 
proper judgments socially desirable action is more 
likely to result than with poor judgments. They 
also probably think that one of the values of the so 
cial studies is that they supply material from which 
such judgments may be made. Why have the aim of 
developing the imagination? Surely, in part at least, 
because imagination aids in forming pleasurable situ 
ations from which behavior of a desirable kind may 
result; as represented, for example, in poetry, art, 
music, literature, inventions, or merely friendly rela 
tions with one’s fellows. To stimulate patriotism is 
given as an aim, probably, because it is thought that 
patriotism will lead the individual to take a proper 
attitude toward his country; that is, he will partici 
pate in its government, obey its laws, make weight in 
public opinion, which aids in enforcing its laws, vote, 
serve on juries, etc., etc. 


DesmraBLe ForMs or BEIAVIOR 


What are some of the desirable forms of behavior 
that the social studies may originate or foster? Since 


the social studies are content subjects, these desirable 
forms of those which arise from the 
understanding of a social situation, whether it have 
its origin in the past, or whether its present status be 
the thing of importance, and from certain powers and 
skills that can best develop in connection with this 
content. The history of the origin and development 
of our social institutions, the study of the principles 
which this history will disclose, together with a study 
of the present conditions of the institution will cer 
tainly give rise to an understanding which will result 
in better behavior, conduct, or action, than an ignor 
ance, or lack of understanding, of these things will 
do. Surely an understanding of the agencies of gov 
ernment, for example, their origin, their development, 
and their present status, is necessary before we may 
expect a proper attitude toward these agencies, sane 
judgments regarding them, support of them, or wise 
changes in them. An understanding of the simpl 
principles of money and banking with that of the de 
velopment of the use of money and banks will, it is 
believed, aid in fostering desirable activities in ré 
gard to monetary and credit measures. 
Understanding is an important factor in deter 
mining ideals; it aids in fashioning attitudes towards 
social institutions, and out of one’s attitudes come his 
ideals. If by a realization, an understanding, of our 
social interdependence one’s attitude becomes favor 
able to law enforcement, his ideal is 


behavior are 


a law-abiding 
people; and so by an understanding of our institu 
tions his attitudes toward them will be 
and his ideals indicated. 

It also seems reasonable to that under 
standing underlies our desirable skills and our habits, 
which go to make up character. 

To be a bit more definite, can we not assume that 
such desirable forms of behavior as tolerance, socia] 
consciousness, sympathy, co-operation, a feeling of 
responsibility, suspension of judgment, and a proper 


determined 


suppose 


attitude toward social institutions and agencies may 
be greatly stimulated, if not largely determined, by 
the understanding that is fostered by the teaching of 
the social studies? . 
It seems probable that an understanding gained 
through the social studies will become evident in 
a) an appreciation of the past, of the customs 
that by long usage have become a part of our 
social life, of the gains made through the ex 
perience of the ages, and of the contribution of 
the past in shaping our present institutions ; 
b) proper attitudes toward social agencies: 
school, and the 


such as, the government, the 


church. It should aid in moulding public opin 
ion in regard to these agencies, in setting up 
standards of achievement for them, in support 
ing them, in criticizing and advocating changes 
when they are needed; 

c) an appreciation of human relationships: 
such as, the interdependence of people, their 
rights and duties, tact, sympathy, co-operation, 
tolerance, and loyalty; and of these relation 
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ships as found in business and in government ; 
and in 

d) a desire to know the truth. This desire 
will display itself in the use of facts in forming 
judgments, in the forming of independent judg- 
ments, in habits of reasoning and discussion, in 
dissatisfaction with a single cause, and in his- 
torical-mindedness. In another form this desire 
for the truth will manifest itself in research, in 
vestigation, observation, and in systematic study. 


ABILITIES AND SKILLS 
Accompanying this understanding there should 
arise abilities and skills which will result in desirable 
actions. The ability to get at the point of a para- 
graph or a question, to interpret a map, to discover 
the significance of facts, to find material on a topic, to 
recognize differing degrees of probability, to organize 
a group of facts, to portray facts in graph or map or 
diagram, to discover in given conditions resemblances, 
differences, relations, tendencies, to trace a develop- 
ment, and to draw conclusions from given facts com 
bined with the skill acquired in the use of these dif 
ferent powers will certainly aid in securing approved 
conduct. 

It is easier, however, to select certain desirable 
attitudes, abilities, and skills, and to estimate the 
contribution of the social studies to their achievement 
than it is to point out the principles of learning that 
are involved in teaching the social studies. Com- 
paratively little research has been made in the field 
of the psychological principles which should govern 
the teaching of these subjects. Since, however, read- 
ing plays so important a part in their learning, the 
principles discovered in the investigation of reading 
would apply here. Since facts must be learned, the 
principles governing retention, which involve drill, 
the spacing of repetitions, and motivation, also find 
direct application. ‘The imagination must be stimu- 
lated, judgment and reasoning developed, habits of 
thinking established, proper attitudes formed, and 
training in skills given. 

The task of finding these principles is neither an 
easy nor a simple one. What principles of learning 
are involved in using such devices as maps, charts, 
diagrams, models, dramatizations, and the like, to 
secure a sense of quantity, of direction, of movement, 
of contour, or in converting the conventional symbols 
of some of these devices into a sense of reality? How 
can we create the emotional drive that is necessary to 
induce one to make a decision, to fix an attitude? 
Will reading alone do these things, or is the teacher 
the important factor? How far can the teacher in 
terfere in the forming of attitudes without endanger 
ing the habit of self-reliant thinking? What 
complete list of factors that are involved in the under 


is the 


standing of a situation, in securing a sense of con 
tinuity, or of change? If we could answer these 
questions, we should be far on our way toward a 
solution of the problem of selecting a method for pre 
senting the material of the social studies to our stu 


dents. 


Wuat Meruops tro Cuoose 

The choice of a method of presenting subject-mat- 
ter is something requiring the most careful attention 
of teacher or administrator. Methods in teaching 
are devices for applying the principles of learning. 
The devices to be used will, of course, be determined 
by these principles in a large measure, but should be 
adapted to the teacher, to the pupils, and to the ma- 
terial taught. It is a serious mistake for adminis- 
trators to insist that a particular method be used 
regardless of these factors. It is a joy to listen to 
some teachers, and their interpretations make lasting 
impressions; others less skillful in oral presentation, 
perhaps, have the art of opening new vistas of 
thought, of scotching a budding misconception, or 
of developing the habit of thinking by a deft ques- 
tion; and yet others have the ability to direct sys- 
tematic study very effectively. Very few teachers 
can use all of these methods equally well. The 
teacher should be permitted to use the method best 
suited to his peculiar ability, provided that it con- 
forms to the general requirements for any method. 

If we attempt to state what is expected of any 
method of presenting the social studies, it may aid in 
our evaluation and choice of a method. It should, of 
course, be one that will effectively achieve the values 
sought from the social studies; but the method may 
itself play a large part in achieving these values apart 
from the subject. In fact, there are those who are 
convinced that the training given by the procedure 
in method is of greater importance than the subject- 
matter presented, and it is a matter that deserves con- 
sideration in making a choice. At any rate we can 
safely say that if there is any virtue in an understand- 
ing of our environment, then any proposed procedure 
should be carefully scrutinized as to its effectiveness 
in securing this understanding. Moreover, if the 
procedure followed in learning is an aid in character 
forming, and in the acquisition of skills and abilities, 
then that fact, also, serves as a guide to selection. 

To be specific, may we not ask of any method cer- 
tain questions? In the first place, does it foster 
understanding effectively? Understanding in this 
sense includes the information, or fund of funda- 
mental facts, necessary for an intelligent view of the 
subject, the principles and general truths that are 
essential features of understanding, and the impres- 
sions and attitudes that accompany it. 

In the second place, does this method assist in the 
development of character? Does there arise from 
its use a social consciousness, a sense of the rights of 
others, of interdependence, of responsibility; that 
is, proper cthical attitudes? Does it also foster a 
love of truth, the questioning attitude so necessary 
to investigation, and the painstaking analysis pre- 
paratory to the discovery of the truth? Does it 
strengthen character by the formation of good 
habits,—habits of study, of reading, of thinking, of 
judging? 
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As a third measure of a method, may we not ask 
whether it gives satisfactory training in desirable 
skills? Does it improve the ease and certainty of 
expression, oral, written, or graphic? Does it give 
practice in expressing in action the impressions, atti 
tudes, and understandings that have been acquired? 
Can the student, because of it, with greater facility 
organize a collection of facts, read a map, interpret 
a picture, analyze a paragraph, find material for a 
topic, solve a problem in historical criticism, recog 
nize differing degrees of probability, judge historical 
characters from a description, or discover in condi 
tions, past or present, resemblances, differences, rela 
tions, or tendencies? 

There is yet another measure of a method. Does 
it to the fullest possible extent make use of the psy 
chological principles that govern learning and of the 
pedagogical devices that put these principles in force 
and make learning easier? 
recognize the individual 
Does it make provision for the motivating devices of 
human appeal and the feeling of the worth of the 
thing being done? 


ence? 


lor example, does it 


existence of differences ? 


Does it use the child’s experi 


Does it use drills, tests, discussions? 


It is not the purpose of this paper to pass judg 
ment in detail upon the methods of instruction that 
are being used in the social studies, but a brief state 
ment of what seem to be current tendencies in method 
may be of value. It is at once evident as one studies 
the newer proposals for instructing high school stu 
dents that more provision than formerly is made to 
arouse the interest of the student by making the ma 
terial studied seem worth while, by having it answer 
questions that have arisen in the student’s mind, and 
by challenging the opinion of the student and com 
pelling him to justify them. Some of the 
methods emphasize individual responsibility; others 
stress the activities of the student, the 
things; and yet others, systematic study for the pur 
pose of mastery. 


recent 
doing of 


Habits of reading and of forming 
independent judgments are fostered by many. 

The chief fault in our use and advocacy of method 
today is that we select one aspect of instruction, 
magnify its worth, and ignore other equally valuable 
The task for the future, then, is to attempt 
to appreciate the 


aspects. 
and limitations of each 
method, unbiased by its antiquity or its novelty, and 
then it will be possible to apply each at the time 


when it can give the best service. 


values 


The History Student Visits 
The Library 


BY PROFESSOR R,. E. HEIGES, FINDLAY COLLEGE 


This is a day and age when the sight of the result 
of printer’s type arouses but little comment from the 
undergraduates in our colleges. ‘This is true, at 
least, when we consider the voluminous amount of 
material accessible to the student in comparison with 
the literature available to those similarly placed 
seventy-five years ago or even as short a time past 
as twenty-five years. 

Today every college makes comparatively large 
appropriations towards 
and numerous bequests are 
poses. Of course, there are many who will say that 
these amounts are still short of the ideal, and we 
shall not challenge that statement. But if further 
accessions are to be made there should be stimulation 
in the use of the material now available. 


accessions for the library, 


received for such pur 


Speed and sophistication are outstanding charac 
teristics of our college people and these go hand in 
hand with a desire for amusement and superficiality. 
Many of the students have not had such training that 
they find enjoyment in reading of any kind, not to 
mention reading done in the form of collateral read 
ing. Hence, it is that some encouragement should 
be given, especially in the field of social studies. It 
is scarcely too much to say that without definite re 
quirements the typical undergraduate will not con 


And 


it is looking towards a use of the library without a 


sult over two other works beside his basic text. 


deal of compulsion that this is written. 


Probably the basic difficulty in the use of the 
library is a lack of knowledge as to how to use the 
library and find what material in the field is avail 
able. 
one in library methods, but much aid must necessarily 
be given, especially to the beginner in college work. 
A student cannot be turned loose in the card catalogue 


It is not proposed to make the history course 


and requested to do collateral reading on a certain 
subject, but rather should he be given a list (perhaps 
mimeographed, as it will save time both for the in 
structor and the student) indicating several works 
which may be consulted. Not only should a specific 
list be given to each student, but also a general one 
so that when interest is aroused on a certain topic, 
that interest may be capitalized by making further 
reading easily found. 

In the hurry and scurry of life we usually try to 
outdistance each other in the number and intensity of 
our activities, and many of these are not connected 
with our efforts in gaining a livelihood. In other 
words, in our attempt to use our leisure time we en 
gage in activities, some profitable and some other- 
wise. It appears to the writer that one of the out 
standing aims of our educational system today should 
be a training in the proper use of leisure time. Prob 
ably no other subject has more of a cultural value 
than the social sciences, and they readily lend them 


selves to a continuation of study throughout life. 
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Another thing to be hoped for from collateral read 
ing is the development of a critical attitude. There 
are too many individuals who will accept anything 
in print as the truth, and particularly if that print 
happens to be between the covers of a book. Al- 
though the library found in many colleges will neces 
sarily contain very little primary source material, 
nevertheless, much critical and comparative work may 
be done with the use of standard sources. A third 
object in stimulating reading is to give the under 
graduate sufficient training in the handling of the 
standard works so that if he desires to do further 
study these basic sources will have given him a good 
foundation. ‘l'oo often the graduate student is com- 
pelled to familiarize himself with material which the 
graduate instructor takes for granted as a part of 
the student’s equipment. It is to fill this need also 
that we make some suggestions. 

The inducements which we wish to discuss briefly 
as stimuli to library reading may be divided into 
two categories. In the first category we shall place 
those inducements which contain compulsion, those 
which have a penalty or a reward attached and which 
practically every member of the class will meet. In 
the other category we shall place those inducements 
which will be acted upon by the student of his own 
free will and which we shall denominate as voluntary 
stimuli. 

Compulsory stimuli have been the usual method of 
acquainting the student with the library, and if not 
carried to extremes is still exceedingly useful. Prob- 
ably the most general stimulus of this group is the 
“term paper,’ which undoubtedly familiarizes the 
student with the material in a limited field. The 
great danger in the “term paper” is that it will be 
too detached from the course to make it fit into any 
course as an integral part of it. Also, too often the 
paper is a mere recital of facts when there is an ex 
cellent opportunity for a comparison of facts and 
sources. However, this is not a device to be dis- 
carded but should be used in conjunction with others. 

The other compulsory stimulus most commonly 
used is that of the special report. This usually pre 
cludes any original delving into material on the part 
of the student, as the instructor has in mind a definite 
The 
special report, even more than the “term paper,” is 
The 
special report only when some special problem has 
will take the student to 
several sources for his information. 


need which he wishes to fill in his class work. 


a fact-finding project. writer advocates the 


arisen in class and which 
Of course, this 
tends to take the special report out of the compulsory 
class and into the voluntary group. 

The stimuli to voluntary reading are more elusive 
and difficult to name than those of compulsion, but 
can really be more effective. An excellent method is 
the comparison of sources, the necessity of compari 
And fallacies 


in our historical knowledge may be suggested by the 
instructor. 


son often arising in class discussion. 


lor example a large percentage of under 
graduates will state in a positive manner that they 


have seen facsimiles of the Mayflower Compact and 
may even express a willingness to produce one. Jus- 
tin Winsor’s “Narrative and Critical History of 
America” furnishes a convenient source which will 
easily show that the facsimile usually shown is taken 
from Bradford's “History of Plymouth Plantation” 
or Mourt’s “Relation.” The authenticity of the ac- 
count of John Smith and his remarkable rescue by 
Pocahontas may also be checked. After several such 
events are brought to the front by the instructor, the 
class will be on the alert for further criticism of 
sources and will surprise the instructor with the ex- 
tent to which available material will be consulted in 
order to make adequate comparisons. 

Another of the stimuli to voluntary reading is to 
be found in the acquisition of new books. With the 
flood of literature, and especially in the field of his 
torical novels, it is necessary to take care that the 
books will not be ends in themselves, but rather means 
to an end. New books of a more or less popular 
character should be of an authenticated character and 
if possible those should be acquired which refer to 
standard sources. In this way the student will be 
acquainted with the fact that an old copyright date 
does not affect the authenticity of a work necessarily. 
New books will also aid in an adequate criticism of 
sources such as indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

One other method which the writer has found ex- 
ceedingly helpful in stimulating reading has been a 
request on the part of the instructor to read about 
some phase of an assignment in another book, and 
although the idea of compulsion has not been sug- 
gested beyond the mere request to name the book con- 
sulted, if any, there has been a high percentage of 
the class that has followed the suggestion. In this 
way much interesting and valuable material has been 
introduced, and it has also been another means of 
bringing new sources to the attention of the group. 
Discussion has been stimulated immensely by this 
means, 

It is not from the realms of the theoretical that 
the above suggestions are made, but from the ex- 
perience of teaching in a college where the library 
facilities are not extensive, but where we are attempt- 
ing to use them to the utmost, even with the purpose 
of wearing out those volumes which we now have. 
Books useful today may be superseded by others on 
the morrow, so why hesitate! Let us all see that our 
students in the studies make constant and 
abundant use of our treasures, the books. 


social 





In “Methods in the Use of Current Events,” Frances N. 
Ahl, in the October issue of High School Quarterly, con- 
tributes a discussion of methods which have stood the test 
of usability in her classes. The methods include: correla- 
tion of periodicals and namenagemn with the classroom study 
of history, socialized recitation, contests, legislative method 
with the class organized as a legislative body, historical 
method, topical method, individual assignments, scrap books, 
and debates. 
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Men Mentioned in Five Junior High School 
American History Textbooks 


1925-1927 
BY MINNIE ROSENBLOUM, M.A. 


Whether or not man makes history, or history 
makes man is a question yet to be proved. However 
men are mentioned in history textbooks, and the 
question is which men are mentioned, and what rela- 
tive importance is given each. 

In an endeavor to find what men are mentioned in 
recent junior high school American history textbooks, 
the following five books, published between the years 
1925 and 1927, were examined: 

1. Bourne, H. E., and Benion, E. J., A History of the 
United Siates. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
1925. 

2. Robbins, C. L., School History of the American Peo- 
ple. World Book Company, Chicago, 1925. 

3. Gordy, W. F., History of the United States. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1927. 

4. Beard, C. A., and Bagley, W. C., The History of the 
American People (revised). Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1927. 
Tryon, R. M., and 
People and Nation, 
1927, 

These books were examined for: 

1. The number of mentions that each man received. 

2. The events with which each man was connected. 

8. ‘The amount of space given in lines (ten words 
counted in half lines as a line) devoted to each 
event with which each man was connected. 


ad 


Lingiey, C. R., The American 
Ginn and Company, New York, 


4. The few outstanding men in each textbook. 

5. The classes of men that are mentioned in each 
textbook. 

G6. The general impression most frequently left 


with the child who studies these textbooks. 
PROCEDURE 

In order to obtain the information for this study, 
each of the five books was carefully examined, line 
by line, and the findings tabulated. A separate card 
was made each time the name was mentioned, and 
each time a different man was mentioned. On the 
card were placed the page or pages on which the man 
was found mentioned, the total number of times in 
the paragraph that he was mentioned, the event with 
which he was mentioned, the number of paragraphs 
devoted to the event with which he was connected, 
the total number of lines to the event with which he 
was mentioned, and the general impression given of 
the man. 

The paragraphs were not used in the final sum 
The 


number of times that each man was mentioned in each 


mary, as lines seemed to be a better measure. 


paragraph was tabulated, as it was found that when 
the person was mentioned more times within the 
paragraph, the 
importance of that person. 


author wished to emphasize the 
In determining the general impression concerning 


these men that would be left most frequently with 


the child who studies these five textbooks, the state 
ments tabulated were those which would seem to set 
that man apart from others. ‘These statements were 
then considered in the final characterization of the 
man. A characterization is not given for all of the 
men mentioned, as some were mentioned obscurely 
only once, or were mentioned in connection with an 
event which outweighed any impression of the man. 
No attempt has been made to give all the impressions 
that a child might get in regard to a given character, 
as no one knows what these impressions might be. 
However, if the majority of these books say that 
Patrick Henry was an orator, that Robert Morris was 
a financial genius, and that Washington was a great 
soldier, it would seem that the child would be left 
with such an impression in regard to these men. 

After the total list of all men mentioned was tabu- 
lated, the names were classified according to the type 
of activity in which each engaged. They 
classified under eight types. Each man was put into 
the class in connection with which the textbook men 
tioned him most frequently. Those 
classification was not clear were placed in the class 
given to them by Webster's New International Dic 
tionary. 


were all 


men for whom 


After the tabulations were completed and sum 
marized a final list of the most outstanding men as 
measured by frequency of mention was made. Every 
man who was mentioned with a frequency of eight or 
more items in a book was chosen to comprise this final 
list. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. There is much variation as to which 
included in these five textbooks. 

2. There is 


men are 
much variation as to the number of 
different men mentioned in these five textbooks. 

3. Robbins, C. L., School History of the American 
People, mentions five hundred and three different men 
Gordy, W. F., History of the United States, mentions 
four hundred and five different men. Tryon, R. M., 
and Lingley, C. R., The American People and Nation, 
mentions three hundred and ninety-one different men. 
Beard, C. A., and Bagley, W. C., The History of th 
American People, mentions three hundred and ninety 
eight different men. Bourne, H. FE., and 
K. J., History of the United States (Revised 
tions three hundred and sixty different men. 
fifty-seven different 
were found in the five textbooks. 


Jenton, 
, men 
t. Bight hundred and men 

5. Out of the eight hundred and fifty-seven dif 
ferent men mentioned, fifty-one are explorers, ten are 
men of industry, seventy-three are colonizers, one 
hundred and ninety one are statesmen, one hundred 
and twenty-one are military men, thirty-six are naval 
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men, forty-six are educators and religious workers, 
one hundred and ninety are artists and musicians, and 
seventy-three are scientists and inventors. Sixty-six 
different men comprises a miscellaneous group. 

6. Only one hundred and thirty-six men out of the 

eight hundred and fifty-seven different men were 
found common to each of the five textbooks. 
7. The number of different literary men, artists 
and musicians mentioned is larger than the different 
soldiers mentioned, but they are given much less 
space. 

8. The most frequently mentioned man, and the 
one given most space, in the five textbooks, is George 
Washington. 

9. The ten most frequently mentioned men with 
their frequency of mention and rank are: 


Frequency of Frequency of 


Rank Mention Rank Mention 
1. Washington, Geo..... 375 6. Hamilton, Alex. ....112 
2. Lincoln, A. ........ 994 on SD eer ree 108 
3. Jefferson, Thos. .....197 G, CE oc aecisccan 103 
4. Jackson, A. ....0¢.. 172 9. Wilson, Woodrow ...102 
5, AsO, es csiless 116 10. Roosevelt, Theo. .... 92 

10. The ten men having the greatest number of 
events and the number of events attributed to each 
are: 

Number of Number of 
tank Events Rank Events 
i. Washington, Geo.....185 S.. Grent, UB: .ac22002 BO 
2. Jefferson, Thos. .....121 7. Hamilton, Alex. .... 53 
Le Daan, As. xéesacnce keen 6. Pragke: Bi sicscas 
4. Jackson, A. ........ 73 0 COE. « ce0e0sn05 4S 
iy Wes Wa coveseses 69 10. Adams, John ....... 44 


11. The events with which the eight hundred and 
twenty-three men are connected are practically the 
same in each of the five textbooks. The men are 
chiefly connected with military and political, edu- 
cational or literary affairs. 


12. The ten men given the greatest number of lines 
devoted to the events to which they are connected are: 


Number of Number of 
Rank Lines Rank Lines 
1. Washington, Geo..4221.2 6. Hamilton, A. ....1424.6 
2. Jefferson, Thos. ..2785.3 7. Franklin, B. ..... 1280.1 
ee Oe eee 2284.6 8. Roosevelt, T. ....1161.1 
4. Jackson, A. ......1892.7 o, Geent, U. B. ..se0 1098, 
5, WR, Ws cceses 1561.8 10. Adams, John ....1089, 


13. Anecdotes similar to those reported by Bagley, 
W. C., and Rugg, H. O., The Content of American 
History as Taught in the Seventh and Eighth 
Grades, Bulletin 16, School of Education, University 
of Illinois, 1915, ch. 14, were found in these text- 
books. 

14. The characterizations of the men mentioned are 
practically the same in each textbook. 

15. Robbins, School History of the American Peo- 
ple, contains more paintings by well-known artists. 
The name of the artist is mentioned beneath the 
picture. Thus artists have a higher frequency of 
mention in Robbins than in the other books. Gordy, 
Hlistory of the United States, comes second in the 
number of artists mentioned. 

16. Tryon and Lingley, The American People and 
Nation, mentions more musicians than do the other 
textbooks, 

17. Gordy, 4 History of the United States, and 
Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, 
resemble each other in their treatment of these men. 

18. Beard and Bagley, The History of the Ameri- 
can People, and Robbins, School History of the 
American People, resemble each other in their treat- 
ment of these men. 


Making Civics Graphic 


BY FRANCES N. AHL, M.A., GLENDALE HIGH SCHOOL, GLENDALE, CALIF. 


To make the abstract generalizations of the text 


the Civics teacher of today uses an abun 
dance of graphic material in the form of cartoons, 


diagrams, cliarts, 


concrete, 


She does not 
rely on words alone to make herself understood or to 
gain and hold attention. She teaches through the eye. 
She draws the point so that the students cannot help 
seeing it. 


graphs, and maps. 


Diagrams and charts make pictures of 
facts. Hence, they are more convincing than mere 
words. 

A limited amount of graphic material has been 
utilized for some time in the teaching of Civics. But 
in the past its use has been more or less incidental. 
It has create 


mere ly as embellishment. It 


interest or used 
has seldom been con 
sidered the chief medium for making the necessary 


been introduced to 


contacts, and for impressing the desired information. 
It is about graphic material in the latter role that 
this discussion centers. | have used the methods and 
illustrations which follow with the result that many 


students have volunteered appreciation of their value. 


The first opportunity to make Civics graphic is 
when giving the assignment. If the teacher will step 
to the blackboard and draw a rough chart or diagram 
as she explains the advance lesson, she will enable 
her students to see at a glance certain types of rela- 
tionship that they would not obtain from the spoken 
word. She will be able to get across more success- 
fully the points she wishes to emphasize, to show 
comparisons and contrasts, and to make concrete the 
particular topic she is presenting. For example, the 
subject of the distribution of governmental powers 
becomes far more meaningful when the teacher re- 
produces Tiedeman’s illustration of the ellipse repre- 
senting all governmental power, and draws within the 
ellipse two circles—one representing the powers dele- 
gated to the nation and the other the powers reserved 
to the states. The three segments formed by the con- 
struction of the circles represent the concurrent pow- 
ers, the powers denied the nation, and the powers 
denied the state. She can ask the students to prepare 
such charts calling their attention first of all to the 
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fact that Amendment Ten of the Federal Constitution 
makes the division of powers between state and 
nation, and that in Article One, Sections Eight, Nine, 
and Ten they will find most of the delegated powers, 
the powers denied the nation, and the prohibitions 
upon the states. Then through explanations and sug 
gestive reading references, she can direct them to work 
out the concurrent powers and the reserved powers. 
The actual preparation of the graph assists in mak 
ing definite the information obtained from the printed 
page. But only when the teacher feels that the im 
portance of the material to be presented justifies it, 
will she require the students to prepare individual 
graphs and charts. 

A very simple diagram in the form of three parallel 
columns may be used to explain the political theory 
of the separation of powers into legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments. This same diagram with 
a few additional lines and explanations will illustrate 
the Newtonian theory or the theory of checks and 
balances, and show how the latter is diametrically 
opposed to the former. 

For a clear understanding of the passage of a bill 
through Congress or the state legislature a cartoon 
or chart is indispensable. A chart prepared for this 
purpose may be found in the School and Society 
magazine, volume 23, page 402-403, or an interesting 
cartoon poster in the book by Jencks and Smith, en 
titled, We and Our Government. If the teacher pre 
fers, she may draw a chart on the blackboard that 
will simplify for her classes the successive steps in 
the complicated machinery of lawmaking. 

Maps and charts showing the electoral and popular 
vote are helpful when teaching the method of electing 
the President. A 
columns, one devoted to each of the 


simple diagram arranged by 
Executive De 
partments, will show in a moment the work of the 
President’s Cabinet. 

Charts and diagrams help to make clear the organi 
of the 


explain the jurisdiction of the individual courts, and 


zation federal and state court systems, to 


the order of appeal. Maps showing the division of 
the United States into district and judicial circuits 
may be introduced. 


The graphic method of teaching the history of 


political parties in the United States gives the stu 
dents a much better understanding of the evolution 
of the two 
minor parties, and the development of issues. 


party system, the appearance of the 
Maps showing the division of the state into con 


gressional districts, assemblymen and senatorial dis 


tricts should be used when studying the election of 


congressmen and state legislators. 

Charts state 
executive give an opportunity for contrast with the 
They are the effective 


means of making clear the trend toward administra 


showing the organization of the 


national executive. most 

tive consolidation in state government. 
When presenting the machinery of typical counts 

government, the chart or diagram is the best device 


for emphasizing the many elected officers, the long 
ballot, the lack of a responsible head, etc. Likewise, 
the basic principle of each of the three types of city 
government can most satisfactorily be taught through 
Students 


the differences between mayor-council, commission, 


charts and diagrams. understand better 
and city manager government when they see these 
governments pictured in graphic form... ‘They con 
trast the essential features, they make comparisons, 
they weigh the advantages and disadvantages. 
Students may be encouraged to clip from the news 
relate to the 
Maps that appear in the daily 


papers and magazines cartoons that 
various topies studied. 
newspapers and current periodicals can also be col 
filed for 


always willing to draw wall maps for class use. 


lected and future use. Some students ar 


These should be saved from year to year. Informal 
charts, diagrams, and graphs are readily prepared. 
I often have Civies students who are taking Mechani 
cal Drawing make more complete charts for per 
The textbooks 


suggestions for graphic material. The teacher may 


manent use. recent provide many 
She may 
She 


lor 


supplement these with schemes of her own. 
teach the Constitution by the graphic method. 
may assign charts and diagrams for review work. 
after the 


Congress are completed, she may have the students 


example, regular class recitations on 


recall the subject as a whole by the preparation of 
individual diagrams. Such an exercise is a most effec 
tive preparation for an examination. 

A series of charts or diagrams is helpful when 
studying topics on federal, state, and local finance 
The first 
federal 


in the series is devoted to the sources of 
and the 


revenue, second to the sources of 


state and local revenue. A third pictures the per 
centages of federal, state, and local expenditures A 


fourth, fifth, and sixth show the distribution of ex 
penditures in each of the three spheres of govern 
ment. The budget of one’s own city, county or state 


may have a new meaning when thus represented in 
chart form. 

In preparing any graphic material, the instructor 
should emphasize simplicity. ‘Too many facts placed 
upon a chart or diagram or too many lines and marks 
The work should be neat, 


should 


upon a map are confusing. 
and its aim should be seen at a glance. Care 
that each map, chart, diagram, 
graph, and cartoon that is utilized is exact. It should 
And finally, the in 


regard graphic material as a 


be exercised to see 


give a true picture of the fact. 
structor should not 
device which will run of its own momentum, but re 
member that its success depends entirely upon the 
manner in which it is used. 

The foregoing suggestions are sufficient to show 
how charts, diagrams, and graphs may be made thi 
chief media for establishing the necessary contacts 
and for impressing the essential facts; in a word, 


how Civics may be made graphic. 
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A Simple Method for Showing Pupils the 
Necessity tor Studying History 
Home Lessons 


BY WILFRED E, KELLEY, HEAD OF HISTORY DEPARTMENT, DORCHESTER 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Many pupils in the first year of high school do not 
know how to study a history lesson that requires 
some reading in a textbook. In fact, many pupils 
are not familiar with the mechanics of a book, such 
as the significance of the table of contents, the index, 
the footnotes, cross-references, etc. More emphasis 
should be placed on such work in the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

The marks of many of my first pupils towards the 
end of the first three weeks of the school year were 
surprisingly low. ‘The writer, being anxious to learn 
the reason, adopted a simple type of comprehension 
and reading test. ‘The idea was suggested from 
studying McCall's plan for improving the reading of 
pupils.’ 

The pupils were informed that they were to read 
a certain page of their textbook, which they had never 
seen before, as many times as they desired in order 
to be familiar with the main points contained therein. 
The page was carefully selected because of the large 
number of facts it contained. When each pupil finished 
reading the selected ‘passage, he was instructed to 
close his book, to make note on his paper of the time 
it took him for the reading, and to reflect on the sub 
ject-matter read until the other pupils lad finished. 
In order that the correct time could be obtained, the 
writer stood at the blackboard and wrote 5 on the 
board at the end of the first five seconds, 10 at the 
end of ten seconds, etc. ‘The median for the class 
for reading one page of the text was 110 seconds. 
The time ranged from 65 seconds to 265 seconds. 

After every pupil had finished reading the page, 
ten “‘true-false’’ statements based upon the content 
studied Fach pupil’s score and time 
were then carefully studied, together with the mark 
which the pupil had received for three weeks’ work. 
Five cases are noted below, the first column repre 


were given. 


sents by letter a pupil; the second column indicates 
the percentage attained for the first three weeks’ 
work; the third, the number of seconds which it took 
the pupil to read the page; and the fourth column 
shows the number of correct answers which the pupil 


scored out of the ten questions given. 


Pupil of Seconds Score 
\ 0 130 6 
B 30 265 ] 
be 60 125 8 
1) 15 140 2 
DF 830 100 7 


Since home lesson assignments generally covered 
on an average of six pages and since written work 
usually in the form of an outline was a regular part 
of the third 


was multiplied by 12. idea of how 


time in the column 


This 


assignment, the 


gave an 


much time each pupil should be putting on his home 
work in order to secure a grade somewhat similar to 
that indicated by the score in the fourth column. 
With these facts at hand, diagnosis of every pupil 
now began. ‘Two cases are given below as illustra- 
tions. 

Case A. A had been doing work for the first three 
weeks of only a 40 per cent. grade. If he had been 
studying his home lessons at least one-half hour per 
day (12 x 130 seconds), it was fair to assume he 
could receive at least a passing grade. The writer 
asked A how much time he had been spending on his 
history home-lesson. He admitted he had been put- 
ting not more than fifteen minutes. The necessity 
for putting at least one-half hour of outside study 
on each assignment was evident to A, who has since 
been doing work of more than a passing grade. 

Case B. It will be noted that B’s time to read 
one page was 265 seconds, whereas the median for the 
class was 110 seconds. It was at once evident that 
B was far below the average student in his rate of 
reading. One hour at least should have been put on 
outside study of an assignment. B admitted that he 
was putting about fifteen minutes, because he couldn’t 
understand the text. 

The results of this simple test assisted the writer 
in diagnosing the case of every pupil in the class. It 
made evident those boys of ability who were not 
working up to the limit of that ability, and it also 
showed what students needed special attention be- 
cause of their natural slowness in their ability to read 
and understand the printed page. This particular 
class needed and consequently received many lessons 
on the art of studying a textbook. The pupils of 
this class requested such a test frequently in order 
to see if they could better their scores both for 
comprehension and speed of reading. 


‘McCall, W. A. Jlow to Measure in Education, pp. 133ff. 





Lillian Symes analyzes the principles of Communism in 
an article under that title in the December l/arper’s. Be- 
cause there has been such endless confusion, especially in 
this country, as to the meaning of the movement, as well 
as to the meaning of the essential terminology employed, 
she has set herself the task of shedding light where once 
there was darkness. She begins with Marx naturally and 
then moves down the decades to the Great War and to the 
Russian manifestation of the social theories involved. She 
feels that the world’s antagonism to Communism lies in the 
fact that this is primarily a challenge to the existing order, 
and one whose implications are not easy to determine, Rus- 
sia, in the complete realization of its final aims, might 
present a disagreeable example of industrial democracy to 
the workers of the world. Again, Communism is feared be- 
cause it has no intention of limiting its influence; it clearly 
and definitely aims at international organization of the 
social order. 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By ComMirrer ON CURRENT INFORMATION O} 


w.. & 


Arthur W. Kornhauser, in “Changes in Information and 
Attitudes of Students in an 
November issue of 


Economics Course,” in the 
Educational Research, re 
ports results of a two-program testing program conducted 
in connection with a course entitled, “The Economic Order,” 
tor which Freshmen may enroll in the University of Chi 
cago. ‘The scores on content test how an 
for each quarter of the academic year; 


Journal of 


improvement 
there is a variation 
in the percentages of correct responses for different items 
of the tests. While there was agreement be 

tween initial and later standing of individual students in 
terms of scores, there was also a tendency for the students 
with less knowledge of the content at the beginning of the 
course to show greater improvement than students with 
more knowledge of content as a background for the course. 
Differences in improvement, as measured by content test 

are not related to grades for the course nor to intellectual 


iu fairly close 


ability. Negative correlations between initial test seores 
und amount of improvement seem to indicate that superior 
students were not given sufficient stimulation and oppor 
tunity. 

Sample items from three types of set-ups for the meas 
urement of cconomic attitudes are given Ihe results show 
that changes in attitudes do occur as a result of instruction 


in the course. Practically no changes occur in the average 


size of minority groups on individual items of the tests 
There is a slight but consistent decrease in the number ot 
“undecided” responses during the time of the course. A 
slight tendency toward an increased “radicalism” as a result 
of the study of the course, and there is also likely to show 
less extreme attitude Change im attitude bear little 
relationship to economic knowledge intelligence 

In “Phe Geography Curriculum,’ in the November issuc 
of Journal of Geography, G. ‘VT. Kenner traces the evolu 
tion of geography in the schools and college outline 
briefly some of the handicaps and shortcomings of the sub 


ject in the program ol studies, and et 
program for every grade in the 


forth a geography 
curricula of the public 


schools. Handicaps growing out of the constant state of 
flux in aims and content are: lack of prestige in the esti 
mation of school administrator lack of trained teachers, 
scarcity of good textbook and a miscellaneou poorly 


organized curriculum. ‘The first three handicaps are being 
remedied, and some suggestions concerning the curriculum 
are: (1) it must include all pliase ind aspects of geog 
raphy, (2) must receive sufficient time and grade allotment 
to accomplish desirable results, (3 ind must be arranged 
in a development sequence, Four phases of the subject 
are needed in a well-rounded program: (1) basic prelimi 
nary studies to arouse interest and to give the viewpoint, 
(2) study of regional continent (3) systematic study of 


the major subdivisions of geogt iphy, and (4) provision 
for training in specific tools and skill 
A one-cycle program is proposed, a 
“PRIMARY 
Pre geography work 
Pre geography work 
Pre-geography work. 
ELEMENTARY Scuoot 
Home Geography 
Type Studies (Journey Geog iphy ) 


follow 
Scnootr 

First grade 

Second grade 
Third grade 


Fourth grade 
Fifth grade 


Sixth grade—-Regional Continent Geography 


Junior Hien Scnoor 
Seventh grade—Regional Continent Geography (con 
tinued). 
Kighth grade Regional Continent Geography (con 


tinued). 
Ninth grade— Political Geography 

Senior Hian Scuoor 
Tenth grade—Physiecal Geography. 
Eleventh grade 
Twelfth grade 


Keonomic Geography 
Historical Geography.” 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 


rHE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Kimmel, Chairman 


In the November number of he E 


cCMmeniai Chut 


Journal, James M. McAllister, in “Reading Difticulties in 
Studying Content Subjects,’ reporis some results of 

study made in Grades VII and VIII of the Laboratory 
School of the University of ¢ hicago. Data are included 
for American History, and it is apparent that there is very 


little overlapping in specific difficultic 


in that subject and 
those in Mathematic 


and General Science, Specific read 
ing difficulties in American History include: 
“Reading difficulties vrowing out of pupil nethods « 
ttack: 
Comprehen ion Of only part of a pussag hie 


omission of points of major importance 


lailure to use yviven reference in locating material 


Failure to use 


tatement of minimal essentials a 

guide to reading. 

Copying material from textbook without inte rprel 
ing it, 

Failure to cognize problem caused by carel 
reading. 

Failure to select materials pertinent t probl 
caused by particular reading of a red passage 


l'se of previous knowledye instead of a 


age in reacting to problem. 


hte iding difhicul tie caused by inability to recog 
lations: 
hailure to recognize relation of reference mate 
to problem 
lailure to discriminate between relevant visit 


relevant material. 
Inability to recognize relations a 
ment of minimal es 
Inability to 


ential 


interpret Inimeographed cient of 
minimal essentials in light of major probles 
unit. 
lailure io recognize relative value | mn by ub 
titution of a general statement for specific point 
of importance. 
Lack of critical reading shown by failure to diserin 
nate between historical fact ind mere p boeabilitie 
Reading difficultic caused by deficiencic in wabular 
Misunderstanding of instructional mate ul | 
bry misinterpretation of vocabulary 
Inability to interpret in tructional materi mised 


by lack of understanding of vocabular 
Reading difficultic caused by inaccuracies: 

Misunderstanding of an essential point in unit iused 
by inaccuracy in interpreting reference material 


Misreading technical words shown by” erro: in 
pelling 
tending difficulties arising from lack of clearne in di 
rections given to pupils: 
Misinterpretation of problem caused by rrangement 
of directions.” 
‘The Broadcast History Lesson,’ in the July issue o 


The Education Outlook (London), is a review of the first 
Inquiry Pamphlet of the Central Council for School Broad 
casting, prepared by the History Subcommittee on the basi 
of such evidence as it 


could obtain concerning the broad 
casting of history lessons one period each weel In 1929 
1,190 children, a majority enrolled in elementary school 


replied to an examination based on the content of the le 

ons, while 3,203 children in 1930 furnished replic rhe 
results, according to Dr. G. Perrie Williams, who conducted 
the Investigation, show that the broadcasting of each lesson 
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must make a direct personal appeal. If the lessons were 
technical or formal, “they ‘failed to strike a responsive 
chord in the younger children, and even in the older chil- 
dren they achieved less than a class lesson.” ‘The reviewer 
concludes the review, as follows: 

“Our own impression of the Central Committee’s report 
is that the evidence so far collected does go to show that 
the main purpose of the broadcast lessons has in many cases 
been attained—a stimulus has been given, and the work 
of the classroom has been supplemented. But however 
much more ‘evidence’ of the kind here collected is obtained, 
it can hardly do more than that. Opinions will differ as to 
whether these possible results are worth the sacrifice of a 
history period each week.” 


‘The Social Studies Section of the North Eastern Indiana 
‘Teachers’ Association, in a session at Fort Wayne on 
October 16th, included an address by Dr. ‘IT. C. Malan, 
State Teachers’ College, ‘Terre Haute, entitled, “New Ten 
dencies in Government.” ‘The apparent increasing powers 
of the Federal Government were stressed. J. L. Tierney, 
Wawaka, is Chairman of the Social Studies Section. 


The Social Studies 
meetings of the 


Round Table of one of the district 

Kansas State Teachers’ Associations held 
Parsons on November 7th. Thomas N. Mil- 
lard, Principal of the Sedan Junior High School, was Chair- 
man, and the general theme of the sessions was “The Need 
for More Social Studies Subjects in Secondary Schools.” 
Che following persons read papers: Chas. Embree, Prin 
cipal of Caney High School, “The Place of Social Studies 
in the 6-3-3 Plan of Public School Systems”; S. A. Maust, 
Vice-President, Senior High School, Independence, “Voca 
tional Projects in Economics”; Professor Flora E. Holroyd, 
Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, “A High School 
Curricula for Rural Youth.” 

Mr. Maust, in “Vocational Projects in Economics,” 
stressed the possibilities and contributions in the form of 
vocational information, which may be made to the course 
in Economics, particularly in schools which do not offer 
courses in vocations and do not have a counsellor in voca- 
tional guidance. With the aid of an imaginary case his- 
tory, which is said to be typical, the lack of information 
concerning vocations on the part of boys is pointed 
out. A plan for the selection of a particular vocation for 
study as a part of the course in economics is mentioned 
as one solution of the problem of students who must go 
to work at the close ef their secondary school careers. The 
plan centers around the compilation of a project book for 
a vocation chosen by the pupil; he gathers information 
from all available sources, and carries forward the work 
on his project book along with the other activities of the 
course. \fter two years’ experimentation, the following 
tentative deductions are made: (1) most pupils are not 
thinking in terms of vocations which they expect to enter 
at the close of their school careers; (2) most pupils, in the 
selection of a vocation for study, do so without much 
thought concerning the choice to be made, and many change 
to another vocation before they begin work on their project 
books; (3) the work has considerable value for exploratory 
purposes in that pupils who profess interest in certain 
vocations either become more interested in them, or decide 
they are unfitted for them, as 
of the project books. 


its sessions at 


a result of the compilation 


Professor Flora FEF. Holroyd, in “A High Sehool Cur 
riculum for Rural Youth,” cites some interesting figures. 


Of the 700 high 
designated as 


chools in Kansas, 613 may rightfuly be 
from 50 to 75 
per cent. of the pupils in the different schools live in a 


rural environment. 


rural high schools, because 
These high schools employ about one 
half of the high school teachers of the State, and enroll 
about one-half of the high school pupils. 

The curriculum adapted to the needs of rural youth 
should provide for one-fourth of the total time during their 
high school careers to be devoted to the social studies. The 
following program is suggested: Civics, Furopean History, 
American History, and “American Life Problems.” The 


content, wherever possible, should be selected with a view 
to meeting the needs of young people who live in a rural 
environment. 


The Social Studies Round Table of the district of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association meeting at Hays in- 
cluded papers by P. Merville Larson, Hutchinson Junior 
College, Hutchinson, “The Dalton Plan in Social Science 
Classes”; and by Professor C. H. Landrum, “Some Fallacies 
in Government.” 

Mr. Larson explained the principal features of a modified 
Dalton plan as used in a course in Sociology. Seventy stu- 
dents were enrolled in three sections; the students in each 
section were divided into groups of five to seven, roughly 
grouped according to ability. A series of textbooks and 
copies of the current numbers of several magazines were 
available and placed on tables about which the groups 
studied. ‘The course was organized into units, such as the 
family, religion, education, population, crime, ete. and 
each student worked at his own pace within the time limits 
set for each unit. Individual conferences were held with 
each student, and the small groups and the section as a 
whole also used certain periods for — discussions, Cer- 
tain minimum requirements were established, and’tests were 
given upon the completion of the units. Each student also 
prepared a semester project or did a certain amount of 
reading in lieu of the project. The chief modifications of 
the Dalton plan were: (1) the students worked as members 
of small groups rather than entirely as individuals, each 
engaged in his own task at his own pace; (2) time limits 
were set for the completion of all units; (3) a schedule 
of work for each unit was posted; (4) the unit rather than 
the contract formed the basis of organization of materials 
for study. Disadvantages of the plan are: (1) lack of 
time for group discussion; (2) difficulties arising out of 
the fact that all classes in the school were not using the 
plan. Advantages cited include: (1) individual attention 
for each student without entirely sacrificing group discus- 
sions; (2) no time was wasted by the more capable stu- 
dents, because they continued to study new materials while 
other students completed the minimum requirements; (3) 
the longer class periods provide more opportunities for 
sustained study and more searching group discussions; 
(4) students using the plan did a superior type of work 
as compared with those following the conventional reci- 
tations. 


The Social Studies Round Table of the Kansas State 
‘Teachers’ Association met on November 7th at Hutchinson. 
The principal addresses included: Prof. David L. Mac- 
l’arlane, Southwestern College, “Clans of Scotland in Brit- 
ish History”; Prof. W. A. Young, Friends’ University, 
“World Government by Agreement.” Prof. Young spent 
the last academic year in Geneva, and Prof. Madiindhenis 
studied the previous year in Edinburgh. Miss Ruby Ley- 
burn, of Hutchinson, has made a collection of work-books, 
maps, and tests, which was on exhibit during the sessions. 
The Chairman was Miss Alice Lucile Stevens, of Hutchin- 
son, who will serve in the same capacity during the next 
school year. 

The session of the Social Studies Round Table, held in 
connection with the meeting of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Kansas City, Kansas, November 6th, was 
attended by approximately one hundred teachers. The 
theme of the session was “The Social Studies and the Com 
munity,” and the program was arranged by C. O. Van 
Dyke, Kansas City, Kansas, Junior College. Professor 
Eldridge, University of Kansas, in “What Courses Should 
the Social Studies Teacher Pursue That He May Best Serve 
the Community Through the School,” outlined a program 
including all the social sciences, as well as courses in the 
sciences. ‘Teachers and students, however, overestimate the 
value of courses. Few courses shape and influence our 
attitudes. More important factors include: men and women 
who inspire others, and the pursuit of work in which one 
is interested, Certain essential elements in the equipment 
of the teacher of the social studies are: (1) a questioning 
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attitude toward things as they are; (2) the development 
of ideals for guidance; (3) practical experience; (4) wide 
reading; (5) continuous study of problems, with investiga- 
tions and the testing of hypotheses. 

“The Practical Relation of the Social Studies to the Ad- 
ministration of Schools” was discussed by Mr. Harmon. 
The place of the social studies in secondary school curricula 
is one of increasing importance; social studies rank second 
only to English in required courses, and are required either 
as a major or minor sequence of all pupils in Kansas. ‘The 
social studies program gives pupils a wide range of in- 
formation, promotes desirable attitudes, and is largely re- 
sponsible for pupil participation in school activities. Pupils 
cannot see that success is found through grades. Relative 
standing in grades means little to the boys enrolled in sec- 
ondary schools, but pupils do derive much benefit from the 
courses in the social studies. 

Professor Price, Kansas City, Missouri, in “The Outlook 
for the Liberalization of Our Youth Through the Social 
Studies,” deplored the use of force and censorship in 
handling social situations as well as the problems en 
countered by youth. Most vital issues are controversial. 
There is need for the development of judgment and dis- 
crimination in the evaluation of issues. There is a definite 
place for the social studies in this connection. The social 
studies may form a background and a working basis for the 


development of liberalized youth through the use of dis 
cussion groups, the conference method, and public debates. 


The Social Science Department of the Louisiana ‘Teach 
ers’ Association held Alexandria, November 
2ist. Mrs. May Lee Denham, Louisiana State University, 
President, was the presiding officer. ‘The morning session 
included: Dr. C, W. Pipkin, Louisiana State University, 
spoke on the demands of a rapidly changing civilization in 
terms of citizenship, and maintained that the study of ele 
ments of citizenship and government should be a concern 
of colleges and universities as well as the public schools. 
Miss Kate Perkins, of the Louisiana State Normal College, 
conducted a demonstration lesson in American 
with twelfth-grade pupils enrolled in the Bolton High 
School, Alexandria. Judge Camille Kelley, Juvenile Court, 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee, discussed the need of the understand 
ing of children by the teachers as the basis of character 
training. Opportunities should always be provided in 
schools for children to make the applications of principles 
of conduct in their daily round of activities. 

In the afternoon session Dr. M. J. White, Tulane Uni- 
versity, delivered an address, “Some New Implications of 
History.” There were reports from the following commit 
Constitutional, Textbook, Materials, 
l.ouisiana Studies. 


its sessions in 


History 


tees: Reference and 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSORS HARRY J. CARMAN AND 


American History. By Samuel Knox Wilson. Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, Chicago, 1929. xv, 864 pp. $1.92. 

The Development of the United States. By Wilson Porter 
Shortridge. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1929. xi, 
775 pp. 

Our United States: A History of the Nation. By James 
Albert Woodburn, ‘Thomas Francis Moran, and Howard 
Copeland Hill. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1930. xxiv, 779 pp. $1.64. 

The American People and Their Old World Ancestors. By 
Grace Vollintine. Ginn and Co., Boston, 1930. v, 576 
pp. $1.24. 

The Beginnings of the American People and Nation. By 
Mary G. Kelty. Ginn and Co., Boston, 1930. 

. $1.20. — 

The Birth of the American 

The Macmillan Co., New 


vii, 567 


People. By James Morgan. 
York, 1930. xi, 335 pp. $2.5 


Readings in Vocational Life. By Howard C. Hill. Ginn 
and Co., Boston, 1930. xvi, 640 pp. $1.80. 

Readings in Community Life. By Howard C. Hill. Ginn 
and Co., Boston, 1930. xvi, 640 pp. $1.80. 

Makers of Our Nation. By Reuben Post Halleck and 


Juliette Frantz. 
v, 358 pp. 

Stories of Our European 
Chapman. Houghton 
194 pp. 84 cents. 

The Story of the American Colonies. 
Chapman. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
232 pp. 92 cents. 

The Foundations of American Government: A Textbook 
in Civics. By Herman A. Spindt and Frederick Iynne 
Ryan. D.C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1929. x, 500 pp 
$1.80. 

Group Life and Social Problems. By Ernest H. Shideler. 
Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1929. viii, 467 pp. 

Fortunately for students and teachers, the writing of 
a text is becoming more difficult. Formerly, text writers, 
ungrounded in psychology, unconscious of the demands of 
various grades, unskilled in style, and lacking a suitable 
vocabulary, nevertheless felt themselves fully equipped to 
essay the task when they had gained a reasonable com 
mand of the facts to be recorded. Facts, a “logical” or 
ganization, a few time-honored pictures, and well-known 


American Book Co., New York, 1930. 


Forefathers. 


By Henry Smith 
Mifflin Co., 


Boston, 1930. viii, 


By Henry Smith 
Boston, 1930. viii, 


J. BARTLET BREBNER, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 


episodes or descriptions constituted their idea of a text 
Such productions are rapidly going out of vogue. The 
scientific study of education is producing enlightened teach 
ers, who refuse to sanction the use of such books. A 
text encounters a critical reception, and new 
responded with varying degrees of success. 

The emphasis upon pedagogical soundness is producing 
some admirable improvements in texts. Authors have be 
come student-conscious. ‘There is one danger, however, 
which the present tendency is likely to encounter. Poor 
schol irship may clothe itself in the habiliments of improved 
pedagogy. Such results would bring unjust condemnation 
upon the whole movement for improved texts. The writer 
of the new text cannot afford to lower the standard of 
scholarship in order to effect other improvements The 
issistance and criticism of historians, political scientists, 
and the scholars in various fields should be eagerly sought 
If improved pedagogical standards result in lowered 
scholarship, the cause of education has made a dubious gain. 

Professor Wilson has written a generous-sized high school 
text. He undertakes (1) to stimulate interest in the read 
ing of American history; (2) to afford practice in generaliz 
ing from a body of facts; and (3) to develop intelligent 
and effective citizenship. The author does not profess an 
impersonal or detached viewpoint, but undertakes the point 
ing out of “serious defects” and “glaring faults in our 
government.” For some strange reason the lists of maps 
and illustrations appear at the end of the volume. 

The first chapter, of thirty-six pages, gives a summary 
of European history, and ends with the voyage of Colum- 
bus. “The central fact of history is the coming of Christ.” 
This sentence (page 3) is prophetic of the great emphasis 
which is given to Christianity throughout the book. The 
second chapter, entitled, “Spain’s Empire in America,” is 
an excellent summary. It is unsurpassed by any similat 
account in any text that the reviewer knows. The author 
acknowledges the aid of Professor Bolton and shows that 
he has profited by the new interpretation of colonial his 
tory. For a correct account of the first hundred years of 
American history the author deserves the highest commen 
dation. The third chapter, entitled, “Spain and France in 
Our America,” is commendable. Events of the six 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries are introduced 
in bewildering confusion. The chapter ends with an ac 
count of the Indian. 


new 
iuthors have 


less 


American Interesting chapters on 
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the social and economic aspects of the English colonies are 
given. About one-third of the text is devoted to the period 
before 1783, another third to the period from 1783 to 1865, 
and Part III brings the story through “The Most Lurid 
Campaign in American History” (1928). The author has 
selected engaging chapter headings; e. g., “Tin Basins and 
Hansom Cabs.” He shows a range of interest, which in- 
cludes steel, bicycles, bobbed hair, Nick Carter, billboards, 
and Mary B. Eddy. Particular attention is given to edu- 
cation and every-day life. The influence of Mark Sullivan 
is apparent. Many cartoons of great value, quaint pictures, 
and neat black-and-white maps make the volume attractive. 

There are some items which might be questioned. Clai- 
borne is spelled “Clayborne,” page 120. “New Plymouth,” 
of page 134, becomes “Plymouth” on the map on page 148. 
The Dutch captured the Swedes (page 148), but the reader 
has not been informed that the Swedes had arrived. 
“Methodism appealed to the vast middle and poorer class 
of people; it caught the decayed fragments of other re- 
ligious bodies” (page 280). Baptists and Methodists are 
depicted in uncomplimentary terms on pages 395 and 696. 
“It was a time when the Y. M. C. A. provided something 
more than lodging-houses and gymnasiums in the cities” 
(page 695). “In competition with students of the public 
schools, parochial school students do much better than 
merely hold their own” (page 719). Some cynical reader 
may doubt that Al Smith possesses “perfect honesty” (page 
819). It is unfortunate that a book which possesses such 
splendid features should be marred by instances of re- 
ligious feeling and the persecuted complex, for they natu- 
rally place it beyond the probable use of most public 
schools. 

Professor Shortridge sets up five objectives: to empha- 
size the west; “to present an unbiased account of the slavery 
question and the Civil War period”; to trace the growth 
of centralized government; to stress foreign relations; and 
to give some attention “to the history of Canada.” ‘The 
text is divided into six parts, the third of which carries 
the narrative through 1865. Each part is preceded by an 
explanatory introduction, and each chapter contains ade- 
quate references and suggestive questions. A sound geo- 
graphic connection is made by the use of thirty-three maps, 
ten of which appear in soft and pleasing colors. Many 
new and suitable illustrations have been included, and the 
publishers have enhanced the appeal of the volume by the 
use of a dark green cover. 

The chapters on social and economic conditions are well 
written, and the recent period is presented in an unbiased 
manner. The author of a volume entitled, The Develop- 
ment of the United States, is under no technical obligation 
to give space to colonial history. However, Professor 
Shortridge devotes 134 pages to the period, with the tradi- 
tional emphasis upon the English. Since the colonial period 
is discussed, perhaps the Spanish and French deserved more 
consideration. The account of the cession of western lands 
(page 200) is not altogether clear. How could New York 
cede its lands to the United States before Maryland ap- 
proved the Articles of Confederation? Legally, there was 
no United States, and Maryland’s consent was necessary 
in order to create a nation to which New York could cede 
its lands. What Maryland asked for and received was the 
promise to cede, and not the actual cession. Such minor 
matters detract little from the value of the book, and from 
the standpoint of content it is a worthy addition to the 
available texts. 

The Woodburn, Moran, and Hill history appears to be 
a new book, but one which reveals the influence of Wood- 
burn and Moran’s Elementary American History and Gov- 
ernment. It is intended for pupils of the junior high 
school age. The book is equipped with adequate peda- 
gogical features—previews for each of the ten parts; ques- 
tions, projects, problems, and exercises of various kinds: 
objective tests covering each part; and a class library list. 
The style is simple, direct, clear. The diction has been 
adapted to the grades for which the text is intended. The 
appendix contains several helpful features. 

Some errors of statement were noted. Professor Lybyer’s 
study of the Turks and the trade routes should have pre- 


vented the unqualified statement (page 10) that the trade 
“was destroyed by Turkish wars and violence.” The sen- 
tence which opens Part Two (“For many years after the 
coming of Columbus, explorers wandered in the forests of 
the New World and paddled their canoes up and down its 
great rivers without thinking seriously of making sectle- 
ments” page 57) is rather misleading, in view of the imme- 
diate and widespread Spanish settlements. ‘The first Span- 
ish voyage of 1492 was followed within four years by a 
permanent settlement. ‘The first English voyage was fol- 
lowed (1607-1497-110) 110 years later by the first perma- 
nent English settlement. ‘The first French voyage was fol- 
jowed (1608-15244) 84 years later by the first permanent 
French settlement. The date 1572 for the founding of 
Santa Fé (page 59) is no longer accepted. It would seem 
that even a brief account of the Revolutionary War should 
mention Spain’s part, which was certainly as important as 
Clark’s campaign, The Jay Treaty (page 251) is ade- 
quately described, but the Pinckney ‘Treaty, which was of 
greater interest to the West, is not mentioned. The “deci- 
sive battle of ‘Tippecanoe” (page 280) does not appear even 
in the account vo have been decisive, for it simply drove 
the Indians into alliance with the British. “In 1858 the 
people of Illinois had to elect a United States Senator” 
(pages 409-10), Certainly the pupils will conclude that the 
people elected Douglas; whereas, it was the Legislature 
which chose him, 

Chapters XI, XII, and XIII are excellent, especially the 
section (page 211) which makes clear the importance of 
the States during the war. Chapter XXVI, dealing with 
the social and economic developments before the Civil War, 
is picturesque. The careful explanation of how the negro 
is kept from voting (pages 501-503) is a feature that de- 
serves commendation. In spite of minor errors, the book 
deserves a wide use, and its superior pedagogical apparatus 
will tend to enhance its value. 

Miss Vollintine’s book is designed to precede Tryon and 
Lingley’s The American People and Nation, Of the seven 
divisions, four are devoted to the European backgrounds. 
‘Topics of social and economic nature are skilfully woven 
into a continuous narrative, which is encumbered with no 
political framework. The sub-divisions are followed by 
study aids and projects. ‘The appendix contains an in- 
formative bibliography, and a rather full list of dates, with 
the significance of each. ‘The pronunciation of difficult 
words is indicated in the index. 

A critically disposed person might find some matters to 
discuss. Few of the reasons for the decline of Rome (pages 
174-178) belong under the heading “Weaknesses in Roman 
Government.” In view of the complex reasons for the de- 
cline of feudalism and its painfully slow disappearance, the 
explanation that the invention of gunpowder caused its 
decline (pages 309-310) is inadequate. “A Century of Ex- 
ploration” (page 341) is an unfortunate title, for it leads 
the pupil to the erroneous notion that Spain put in a cen- 
tury of mere exploration—aimless or greedy wandering. 
Such a heading for the French or English might not be 
misleading, but it is peculiarly misleading in discussing 
Spanish beginnings. It is rather illogical to suppose that 
the defeat of the Spansh Armada in 1588 made it impos- 
sible for Spain to “maintain oversea colonies” (page 428). 
By some means she held them until the nineteenth century. 
The map on page 514 contains three errors: Watauga should 
be south of the Virginia-Carolina line, instead of north 
of it. Robertson did not follow the Cumberland River. 
The drowned lands were just west of Vincennes, not below 
the mouth of the White River. 

Such minor points, however, should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that the volume is excellently conceived 
and skilfully executed. Students who use it will absorb 
a wealth of basic information, which will contribute greatly 
to their understanding of history. 

Miss Kelty’s book is intended to supply material for 
pupils of the middle elementary grades. It is divided into 
five units, and covers our history from its European setting 
to the adoption of the Constitution.. The author proceeded 
very carefully in the selection and adaptation of her ma- 
terial, conforming closely to the principles laid down in 
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her previous book on /'eaching American History in the 
Middle Grades of the Hlementary School. Each sub 
division is preceded by questions and general statements, 
which tend to motivate the reading. Testing devices and 
questions are liberally supplied. Several pictured maps 
and illustrations add to the attractiveness of the book. 
Miss Kelty has done a valuable service for young readers, 
and incidentally she has contributed materiallly toward the 
better understanding of the type of organization which is 
required for them. 

The Birth of the American People is a series of topics 
in seventy-one chapters. ‘The style is picturesque and 
original, abounding in charming or irritating statements, 
depending upon the mood of the reader. “John Bull is 
the greatest claim-jumper in history” (page 36). “America 
obtained. her first settlers under false pretenses” (page 
48). “The French are always more logical than their 
neighbors across the Channel” (page 131). “Maine should 
have had the honor of being one of the original states in 
the union” (page 194). Many of the remarks are penetrat- 
ing and challenging. The chapters on the Revolution are 
particularly good, especially Chapter LXIII, “The Revo- 
lution over before it began.” Apt quotations and timely 
citations prove that the author is familiar with a wealth 
of historical literature. The book will be of value as sup- 
plementary reading for students and readers of any age 
beyond the sixth grade. 

Professor Hill has compiled two useful books of read- 
ings. ‘The one devoted to vocational life presents six chap 
ters on economic phases and nine on the various fields of 


work. ‘The range of selections is extensive and informa- 
tive. The student who uses this volume faithfully is bound 


to select one or several fields in which he would like to 
work. ‘The volume devoted to community life contains 
seven chapters on various features of group life, six on 
community welfare, and six on governmental functions and 
civic duties. 

Source books and readings have long been utilized by 
classes in history. ‘These volumes extend the service to 
classes in economics, government, and sociology. Tortu 
nately, the compiler has spared no effort to secure the best 
selections, and the generosity of publishers has overcome 
the natural barrier of copyright restrictions. Well-known 
Selections and gems rescued from ephemeral literature are 
thus made available. ‘The editor’s suggestions will prevent 
aimless reading. ‘The books deserve a wide use. 

The Halleck and Frantz volume is the second of a series 
designed for the middle grades of the elementary school. 
The authors mingle narrative and biography to show the 

upil how our leaders have “made the United States a 
ine nation of the world.” Samuel Adams, Franklin, 
Washington, Boone, Whitney, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Edison, Roosevelt, and Wilson receive liberal space. ‘Travel, 
expansion, the communication, and humani- 
tarianism are described in suitable and interesting style. 
Some matching exercises, simple projects, and bibliogra 
phies for both pupils and teachers are given 


automobile, 


No device 


for increasing the pupil’s vocabulary is included. Four 
stilted but beautifuly colored pictures and many other 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of the book. The 


printing is excellent and the format appealing. 

Chapman’s stories are designed for the earliest history 
readers. A volume which has already appeared was de 
voted to the field of Ancient History. ‘The volume on the 
European forefathers begins with the Dark Age 
the story to about 1600, tories of 
life in the Middle Ages The 
last seven of the seventeen chapters are concerned with the 
beginnings of lortunately, the 
author gives a fair interpretation of the Spanish activity, 
and fully realizes that it preceded by many years the Eng 
lish and French 188). The Story 
of the American Colonies carries the narrative from James 
town to the end of the French and Indian War. Chapters 
on the various colonics are given, and general chapters on 
wars and social life. Chapter XI is in the nature of a 


and brings 
There are descriptive 
and the period of discovery. 


American colonization. 


settlement (pages 133, 


project which suggests that the pupils learn the story ot 
their own town. 

iach volume is equipped with pictures and simple maps 
und each contains a date list. ‘The chapters are followed 
by questions, activity suggestions, and in some instances 
in the first volume by completion questions, which are not 
always clear, for they present the aspect of puzzles. No 
special effort is made to increase the vocabulary of the 
readers, The reading lists appear to be adequate. The 
volumes are attractively bound. 

The Spindt and Ryan volume is designed for high school 
classes in government. It is divided into seven parts, and 
includes material on the historical, national, and local 
aspects of government. Social and economic influences are 
also realized and interpreted. Part VI, which contains 
chapters on Canada, Latin-America, and International Or 
ganization, is especially noteworthy. ‘The apparatus and 
teaching devices are full and apparently helptul. The gen 
eral bibliography is rather briet and contains several books 
which are rare or difficult, as well as expensive. The ex 
planatory notes on the Constitution should prove to be a 
helpful feature. There are many well-designed charts and 
attractive illustrations. 

Professor Shideler’s book is designed for high 
classes in sociology. It is divided into six parts, dealing 
with the individual, society, institutions, social problems, 
and social control. Each chapter is preceded by a state 
ment of purpose and followed by a summary, questions, 
projects, exercises, debate topics, and specific references. 
There are several maps, diagrams, and pictures. The ap 
pendix contains a list of books for advanced reading, but, 
unfortunately, the dates of each are not given 

The early high school texts in sociology consisted almost 
entirely of pure pathology. Fortunately, the more recent 
texts have avoided the emphasis upon the pathological, and 
have presented normal pictures and explanations before 


school 


introducing the student to the problems of society. Pro 
fessor Shideler gives an explanation of family life and 
functions before he discusses divorce. He gives a picture 


of a city before he presents its problems. ‘The chapters 
on the nature of group control and the development of 
personality are excellent. 


Fvoar B. Wesiey. 
University of Minnesota. 
A Ilistory of American Civilization. By WUarold Rugg 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 1930, xvii +- 636 pp. $1.96. 
A History of American Civilization is a text which 


should receive the enthusiastic approval of all who believe 
that a proper understanding of society and the forces 
creating it is essential to good citizenship. All too few 
books have as yet been written that make the attempt to 
acquaint the public school pupil with the really important 
bases of present-day civilization. When one realizes the 
complexity of present-day social problems, which are the 
outgrowth of the industrial development of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, the imperative need of greater at 
tention being given to social studies is evident. 

The method of treatment is a decided departure from 
the orthodox division of social studies into history, civics, 
economics, and geography, each treated as an independent 
subject unit. In the work under review the author has 
combined them all in one general course. The justification 
for this is that any given social situation involve 
included in each of the social studies. This position is ad 
mirably stated by the author when he points out that for 
one to understand the movement of peoples toward the 
western frontier, “one must see in close relationship th 
tide of immigration across the continent; the blazing trails: 
the evolution of the new land and waterway the rapid 
development of new types of transportation; constantly 
changing forms of social life; the rise of cities behind the 
advancing frontier: the influence of mountains, deserts, 
climate, rivers, and soil upon travel, transportation, and 
communication; and where and how people live.” 

One other departure of the text from orthodoxy is the 
introduction of the dramatic episode. 


element 


Having in mind the 
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usual dry-as-dust presentation of information in the text- 
books current in the public schools, as well as in the col 
lege, it is a real pleasure to discover a text that the pupil 
will read because of the dramatic interest of the story. 
\pparently the author and his assistants are among those 
rare writers who can, without sacrificing thoroughness of 
treatment, present his information in such an attractive 
way that the interest of the reader, child or adult, is 
captured. 

The story opens with a brief description of Indian civili- 
zation. Then follows the narration of the essential facts 
of colonial history, not a dreary narration of battles and 
dates only, but the thrilling drama of the successful at 
tempts of European groups of diverse types to adapt an 
old civilization to a new world. 

Especially interesting is the author's treatment in the 
final units of his book, of the period from the middle of 
the nineteenth century to date. Again the acy em 
phasis is shown by printing not the photographs of great 
mnilitary leaders, but rather the reader is made familiar 
with the faces of the great captains of industry and com 
meree, who are the actual creators and moulders of the 
nation’s life. 

While this book, as well as the others of the Rugg Social 
Science Course, will be primarily of interest to those cen- 
cerned with the curriculum of secondary schools, it should 
have a much wider clientele For anyone desirous of a 
broad and accurate conception of this age in which we 
live, the reviewer knows of nothing superior to the series 
of which this book is a member. 

W. C. Warermay. 
Brooklyn College 


Porto Rico and Its Problems. By Victor S. Clark and asso- 
ciates. The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1930, xxxv, 707 pp. 

The Mound-Builders By 

New 


Henry Clyde Shetrone. D. Ap 


pleton and Co., York, 1930. xxii, 508 pp. 













LESSONS IN 
CITIZENSHIP 


Turkington-Mugan- Pritchard 


Made in Mexico. By Susan Smith. 
York, 1930. 81 + [24] pp. 

In 1928 several Porto Ricans suggested that a thorough 
scientific study of the Island's economic difficulties be made 
in order that a remedy might be brought about. The Social 
Science Research Council was approached in the matter, 
and it recommended that the Brookings Institution con- 
duct the investigations. Accordingly, Dr. Clark, a former 
commissioner of education in the Island, was selected as 
director of research. He was assisted by a number of 
expert collaborators. Their efforts were directed “pri- 
marily to a study of the possibilities of a more effective 
utilization of the Island’s material and human resources.” 
The result is the present volume, which gives a complete 
picture of Porto Rican life. 

The investigators discovered that two problems presented 
themselves. “The first is economic—how to raise the in- 
comes and the standards of living of her people to some- 
thing approaching those prevailing in continental United 
States. ‘The second is political—how to establish mutually 
satisfactory public relations between the Island and the 
mainland.” Despite the fact that in the past thirty years 
the government has spent perhaps $55,000,000 on internal 
improvements in Porto Rico, and that about $120,000,000 
of private capital has been invested in industry, the lot of 
the people has been little improved. This fact is due some- 
what to the population increase, which “has outrun the 
capacity of the present economic resources and organization 
to furnish full employment and satisfactory living con- 
ditions.” 

To solve many of the ills of Porto Rican life the inves- 
tigators have made a number of detailed recommendations 
(pages xxvii-xxxi), calling for action by the United States 
Congress, by the Insular Legislature, and by Insular offi- 
cials. It may be doubted, however, whether these sugges- 
tions, even if carried out, could bring the desired results. 
\n Utopia in theory would certainly ensue, but in actual 
practice the panacea might not be completely effective. 


Alfred Knopf, New 





Better citizenship is the crying need of 
the day, as many from President Hoover 
down are reminding us. Here is a book 
that will really help to make good citizens 
because it makes character training the 
basis of the course, and because it carries 
a direct personal appeal to every boy and 
girl. It builds up a simple, logical con- 
ception of occupational civics, of com 
munity civics, and of our government. 
Pupil activities form an integral part of 
each chapter. For the upper elementary 
grades or the junior high school. Cata- 


logue price, $1.32. 
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Nevertheless, it this work sets our statesmen to thinking 
upon such an important problem, it will have served a 
decidedly useful purpose, 

The second volume under review represents the last word 
to be said concerning the Mound-Builders. Dr. Shetrone 
has attempted to reconstruct the life of this prehistoric 
American race by interpreting their mounds, burials, and 
cultural remains. In doing this he has used 299 illustra 
tions and maps in twenty chapters. 

Briefly stated, the author reaches the following conclu 
sions. ‘The remains of the Mound-Builders can be grouped 
into six culture areas; namely, Ohio, the Great Lakes re- 
gion, the upper Mississippi region, the lower Mississippi 
region, the ‘Tennessee-Cumberland region, and Pennsy! 
vania. ‘The Mound-Builders themselves belong to the Mon 
goloid race, which consists of Mongolians, Malaysians, and 
Americans. ‘The most puzzling and interesting of these 
people were the Hopewell Indians of Ohio, for they ap 
pear to have had no affinity with any known tribe, nation, 
or linquistic stock; they were distinctive and unique, and 
they disappeared mysteriously. Other Indian groups, 
notably the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Shawnees, seem to have built mounds also. When the 
white man arrived, mound-building had become obsolescent 
rather than obsolete. There is little question in the mind 
of Dr. Shetrone that the early natives came to the Ameri 
can continent via Bering Strait, and that they migrated 
eastward and southward into Mexico and Central America, 
and perhaps even into South America, The Mound-Build 
ers proper may have come from Mexico through the present 
southwestern United States, or they may have come by 
water to the Mississippi valley In Mexico and Central 
America they constructed pyramids, and as they migrated 
northward and eastward they continued to ereet pyramids, 
but of diminishing size, until at last they built only small 
earthen mounds Mventually they gave up even these 
burial and religious habits, ceased to be sedentary, and 
became nomadic. 

Dr. Shetrone’s volume may be read with equal value by 
students and tourists alike. It is scholarly, interesting, and 
instructive. It has an excellent bibliography and a good 
index, 

The last volume is for lovers of the quaint and the 
beautiful, for those who can see a work of art in things of 


every-day use as do the Mexican or in Mexico, says 
Miss Smith, “art isn’t something kept in museums and 
spoken of only by critics It is a part of every-day life, 


and Mexicans make beautiful things as a matter of course 
They don’t know how to make anything ugly.” And _ the 
artistic objects are seen everywhere, in the country and in 
the city, in the home and on the street 

In this work the author has found and laid bare the 
artistic soul of the Mexican people, while the illustrator 
and artist, Julio Castellanos, by many drawings and photo 
graphs, has made the book itself a work of art. The last 
chapter particularly, containing forty eight photographs of 
artistic effort, adds much of value to the story. Those per 
sons who desire to pursue thi ubject further will find 
Anita Brenner's [doles Behind Altare (1929) admirable and 
instructive. 

A Curtis Wirave 


George Washington Universits 


Great Short Biographies of the World By Barrett TH 
Clark. Robert M. McBride & Co., New York, 1928 
1407 pp. 

Mr. Clark i 
gies in the field of fiction and drama. one of which, Great 

Short Stories of the World, won high praise from George 

Moore. In the present volume he has ineluded the lives of 


ilready well known for his useful antholo 


fifty men and women in brief sccount vhich together run 
to a length of 700,000 words The editor assures us that 
he and his wife, in the search for material, examined thou 
sands of short biographis in English, French, and Ger 
man, and in translations from Iatin, Greek, Italian, and 
Spanish. All these fields are represented, and a half dozen 


of the articles were translated into English especially for 


this volume. Men of letters, musicians, and artists are 
most largely represented; then come statesmen and men ot 
affairs, scientists, philosophers, and religious leaders, The 
range of subjects and authors may be indicated by thi 
following examples: Socrates by Diogenes Laertius, Alex 
ander the Great and Cato the Younger by Plutarch, Au 
gustus Cwsar by Suetonius, Agricola by ‘Tacitus, Lake’ 
Jesus of Nazareth in the Goodspeed translation, Minhard 
Charlemagne, Boccaccio’s Dante, Sainte-Beuve’ 
Are, Vassari’s Leonardo Da _ Vinci, Carlyle’s Robert 
Burns, Motley’s Peter the Great, Macaulay's brederick the 
Great, Stendhal’s Mozart, Michelet’s Charlotte Corday, 

Srandes’ Napoleon, Romain Rolland’s Heetor Berlioz, 
DeQuincey’s Wordsworth, Emerson's ‘Thoreau, John Bur 
rough’s Walt) Whitman. 

Gamatliel Bradford (to whom the volume is dedicated), 
dean of American biographers, is represented by hi tudy 
of Whistler, but Lytton Strachey, the leading figure amony 
KMuropean biographer and indubitably the greatest influ 
ence on “the new biography,” is not included Neither are 
such brilliant artists in the new mode as Vhilip Guedalla 
and André Maurois. Perhaps it is a safe guess that these 


Jeanne 


astonishing omissions are due to the inability of the editor 
to obtain permission to republish, a problem to which he 
refers feelingly in his preface, though without mentioning 
specific cases Kinil Ludwig, the popular and prolific Ger 
man biographer, is represented by a chapter on Bismarck 
No extracts are presented from such tamous but) bulky 
works as Boswell’s Johnson and Lockhart’s Scott No 
oriental subjects or writers are included 

There is something to be said for the inclusion in such 
t collection of some famous pieces that have not withstood 
the searching examination of modern scholarship, but which 
have nuine literary and historical interest 


ve ' Nothing can 
be said, however, for the editor’s scornful attitude toward 
cholarly accuracy, on the extraordinary ground that 
Cholarship is constantly turning up new facts, and thoss 


weepted today will in a few years be out of date! After 
uch oa prefatory comment, we are not surpri ed to find no 
editorial notes to indicate inaccuracies or obsolete view 
But in spite of its limitations, the volume is interesting 
md useful. 

J. Montrocomeny Ganeniur 

Peachers’ College, Columbia University. 

Problems of the Pacific 19°9 Edited by JJ B. Condliffe, 
D.Sc. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930. 
xv, 697 pp- ’ 

This admirably edited book, by the Research Secretary 
of the Institute of Pacifie Relations, contains the proceed 
ings of the Third Conference of the Institute, held at Nara 
and Kyoto, J ipan, October 28 to November 9, 1929 In 
bulk, as well as in the quality, of the monographs and 
report of Round ‘Table discussions, it) reflect the 1 ipid 
yrowth of the Institute, as compared with the published 
held in 


1925 and 1927, respectively. This development is a token 


proceedings of the First and Second Conferences, 
of the beneficent influence the Institute may come to exert 
upon the peaceful and orderly proce of international 
relations in the Pacific. At these biennial conferences of 
the Institute there are assembled unofficial yet important 
representatives of the major peoples bordering on the Pa 


cifie Ocean. ‘I hey meet for a brief period to discu frankly 


and openly and face to face the vital political, economic, 


ind social problem of the day In order that the discu 


ions may not be a mere voicing of prejudiced opinion 


unfounded on fact, the year preceding the Conference at 
devoted to the carrying out of research projects which are 
assigned to recognized authorities The results of their 
labors are published and become a source of reference for 
the delegates at the round tables 

The amount of research conducted prior to the opening 
of the Third Conference was unusually large in comparison 
with the two earlier one While over a hundred data 
papers were presented to the ¢ onference (as listed in Ap 
pendix LL. only fifteen of the more tmoportant on could 
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be included in this book Among these are papers on Aus- 

tralia’s wheat-growing industry; China’s cotton industry; 

China’s foreign trade; tariff autonomy for China; two 

papers on extra-territoriality in China, and another on the 

International Settlement at Shanghai; and five important 

and valuable reports on the political, social, and economic 

situation in Manchuria. 

The first third, and perhaps the most valuable portion 
of the book, presents a summary of the discussions at each 
of the eight round tables. The list of problems discussed 
reveals the breadth of interest of the Institute. These are 
the Machine Age and ‘Traditional Culture; Food and Popu 
lation in the Pacific; Industrialization in the Pacific Coun 
tries; Mxtra-territoriality; Concessions and Settlements; the 
Financial Reconstruction of China; the Problems of Man 
churia and Diplomatic Relations in the Pacifie. ‘The Ap 
pendices include a list of the Conference Members, Ob- 
servers and Staff; Data papers presented to the Round 
Tables; the Conference Program; Constitution of the In 
stitute and the Biennial Report of the General Secretary. 
There is an index as well. 

This book is a veritable mine of information, and one 
which every student and follower of international develop 
ments should possess. 

Cyrus H, Peake. 

Columbia University. 

The Peoples and Politics of Latin America. 
helmine Williams. 
vii, BLS pp. 

Williams 

aspect ol 


By Mary Wil 
Ginn and Company, New York, 1980 
Professor 


book, as the title indicates, suggests 


a neglected Latin-American evolution; namely, 
found in the population.” 


fortunately does not 


the “qualitic Though she un 


follow her own hint, it is a service 
which historiography in this field deserves. The treatment 
is well proportioned and done with clarity and simplicity. 
The facts fall into order like reliable privates in an army 





stripped of gold braid. The objective is clearly conceived 
and the advance is cautious. ‘The appraisal of Spanish 
colonial administration is typical of the fairness of ap- 
proach; there is critical temper joined to sympathy in the 
characterization of Philip IL as “an overworked and 
muddle-headed spider.” It is well, also, that the Cuban 
war of independence should be put forward as the last 
phase of the disintegration of the once wide-flung Spanish 
empire, and not, as usually happens, as an incident in the 
international relations of the United States. 

If the presentation suffers from any defect, it is from 
an exeess of caution. This is particularly noticeable in 
Chapter XV, where the reader is never sure whether Pro- 
fessor Williams is diagnosing the present or remote politi- 
cal ills of the republics. Caution apparently leads her to 
base Chapter XNXXIILE on international relations (where 
dynamite lurks) on phrases glossy with use and on diplo- 
matic speeches phrased for state occasions. It is, how- 
ever, uncautious to compare the “cabildo abierto” with the 
New England town-meeting. ‘This suggests a democracy 
to which Iberian colonial society never pretended. The 
beaten path is followed in presenting Las Casas as the 
symbol of the Chureh in the colonies; the purpose would 
be better served by introducing men like Gareés, Mon- 
grovejo, or Valdivia fully as representative and saintly, 
though not as notorious as the irascible bishop of Chiapas. 
\nd this reviewer would deplore the meagre attention with 
which the Indian is dismissed. It is of course true that 
been a “mentally benumbed” aborigine; what is 
wanted is an explanation of what has kept him that way. 
Likewise familiar is the method of treating the independent 
republics seriafim, a treatraent which dispenses with the 
need for a critical analysis of the forces which have af- 
fected the history of all the republics in common.  Pro- 
fessor Williams is aware of this, for she brackets her item- 
ized catalogue of the republics between two chapters of a 
more analytical character. 


he has 
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A LABORATORY TEXTBOOK IN CIVICS 


for use in Junior High School Grades 
By WALTER R. THEPNER AND FRANCES K. HEPNER 
supplies a basal text and a workbook in one book 


tis designed to offer a much more efficient course im civics at 
cost than any separate textbook and workbook can provide. 
instead of separating the study activities from the reading text, pupils 
are now offered a carefully mfegrated course giving a new, vitalizing 
approach to the study of community life, its benefits and its problems. 
written im continuous narrative, enlivened by apt references 
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There are minor slips, but Professor Williams has made 
them while staying faithfully by her task of writing a 
reliable textbook introduction to the history of Latin 
America. 

Ernest GALARZA. 

John Marshall College of Law, Jer ey City. 

The Crisis of English Liberty, A Ilistory of the Stuart 
Monarchy and the Puritan Revolution. Sir John A. R. 
Marriott. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1930. xiv, 472 pp. 
$6.00. 

In this volume Sir John Marriott returns to his historical 
first love, and he does so with a purpose inspired by other 
emotions than that of affection Firmly convinced that 
England cannot politically live if the Mother of Parlia 
ments is to die, he bids the general reader take cognizance 
of the new bureaucratic despotism, and turn back his at 
tention to the days when Parliament's battle for supremacy 
was fought and won. Having ippreciated how that crisis 
was surmounted, Sir John feels that English people of 
today may better prevent the decline of Parliament into a 
mere debating society, or, as Carlyle more inelegantly put 
it, “six hundred talking asses.” To that end the author ij 
constantly linking up the seventeenth and twentieth cen 
turies, “reading history backward.” ‘This is history-writing 
with a purpose for fair, and undoubtedly will have al! the 
success that attends that kind of history-writing 

Needless to say, Sir John believes the problem of Eng 
lish liberty, whether evidenced in the seventeenth or in the 
twentieth century, to be almost exclusively political. The 
product of his pen, therefore, is a conventional political 
history, which recalls on every page Maitland’s charming 
description of the English historian who “elegantly stroll 
down the ‘high priori road.” In other words, the fact: 
that Sir John Marriott learned half a century ago have 
stil! the same meaning for him. The revolutions of the 
seventeenth century established English liberties on a sound 
tasis; what happened was all for the best, and clearly 
demonstrated the political genius of the English people; 
the success of the revolutions was guaranteed very largely 
because of the magnificent training of the squires in loeal 
government: these are but hints of the generalizations which 
fill the chapters of this book. With Sir John’s particular 
facts we may not quarrel, although occasionally he is les: 
than accurate, as when he says that “quod principi placuil 
legis vigorem habet was a precept which had no place in 
English jurisprudence.” With his point of view and his 
torical values, however, we may differ Believing with 
Freeman, that history is past polities, Sir John has 
but incidental treatment to social, economic. and intel 
lectual factors. Had he realized the fundamental implica 
tions of these aspects, he might have shown mors profoundly 
how the seventeenth century was a crisis of Finglish liberty. 
At the same time, by including a discu 
and pervasive factors, he would have had considerable diffi 
culty in assuming the progressive nature of the century 

There is at the end a handy but totally undistinguished 
list of books, which is almost entirely innocent of American 
contributions and of books that might compel Sir John to 
revise some of his generalization 


given 


ion of such basic 


Crances FP. Meurer 
University of Missouri 


The Historical Background of Enalish Literature By Nel 

son Sherwin Bushnell Henry Holt. New York, 1930 

360 pp. 

Even before the widespread use of the alphabet or the 
invention of the printing press, literature was the usual 
medium of expressing and transmitting social traditions, 
of recording history, and of inciting tribal emotions, 
or ignoble. It was only in the late nineteenth century that 
this most practical of the arts wa: rdotal mat 


dovma 


noble 


made a sac 
ter, a supernatural essence, or an esoteric rite. Thi 
was rooted chiefly in a confusion of the matter of literature 
with its manner And it is only more recently still that 
literature has been set onee again in the environment from 


which it spring mankind; and ha been approached In 


the most natural non-technical way,—that is to say, hi 
torically, 

Numerous universities have adopted this viewpoint, and 
are now offering courses combining English History and 
Knglish Literature. ‘This synthesis, despite some opposition, 
is not only justifiable from a pedagogical standpoint, but 
is in fact a re-combining of elements that had been torn 
asunder by analysis and for academic expediency. 

The difficulties of teaching such a course are not to be 
minimized, and the results are consequently in direct pro 
portion to the capacity of the instructor, since neither the 
mental habits of students prepared in secondary 
nor the existence of satisfactory written treatments, 
him. 

Mr. Bushnell evidently attempts to remedy the latter de 
ficiency, but limits himself as the title and preface of hi 


choo 


book indicate. He limits himself to the background ot 
Knglish literary productions. In practice, this means that 
he furnishes an excellent, brief historical account of the 


English from the Roman Empire to the Brilish Empire (55 
B. C.-1914 A. D.), and include 
entative English man of letter 
most significant works, 


Mr. Bushnell ha 


a mention of every repre 
9 with the 


oceurrence of h 


evidently written for students of Eng 


lish literature who are a bit weak on their history, rather 
than for the new “synthetic” student. Within his purpose, 
however, he has done well. His narrative ( easy, hi 
illustrative anecdotes fresh, and his sweep sufficiently inclu 


ive for a first survey 

Occasionally, Mr. Bushnell sponsors rathe: 
explanations of his historical characters’ motive 
way to purely verbal emphasis or contrast in generaliza 


uperficial 
ind give 


tion But inasmuch as he confines himself to the frame 
work of events, placing the poets and pamphleteers, the 
prose-w riters and patriots, as it were, on the bare keleton 


of the edifice, there j 
little room for argument on specific detail 

\s a work of ready reference, therefore, and i brie 
the teacher of literature, Mr. Bushnell’ 
ground” must be undoubtedly helpful, and is hereby heart 
ily recommended a first approach to the Historical Con 
nection of English Life with English Letter 

Jacaurs M SANZI 


little danger of misrepresentation, 


guide te 


Columbia University. 


The Pox er and 
Miller. The 

523 pp. 
The world’s interest in the live ind thoughts of 
tanding personalities and group 
undergo periodic revivals, 


Necret of the Jesuits By Ren iiloy 
Viking Press, New York, 1930 XViii, 


ot per onalitic eem 


Fach revival then quite natu 


rally stimulates the production of a new series of work 
dealing with such subjects. In recent years there has been 
manifest a great interest in biographies in) general and 


writers ready to satisfy the public's curiosity anent the 
doings of anyone and everyone from Me ilina to Mary 
Baker Eddy, and from John the Baptist to Warren Gan 
liel Harding, have heen found aplenty. Tt is not surprising, 
therefore, that hould have de 
voted their attention to depicting the activities of one of 
the most famous individuals and 
tory—of Ignatius Loyola and the Society of Jesu Con 
spicuous among the works in this particular field i the 
volume under review, the product of the pen of the Hun 
garian author, René Fiilép-Miller 

This book is divided into eight large section Part T i 
a philosophical introductory discussion of the spirit of the 
Jesuits and an analysis of the famous “Fixercises” of 
Loyola Part IT is a biographical sketch of St. Ipnatiu 
from the time of his vainglorious youth to his pious death 
The third part deals with the battle over the question of 
free-will, both among members of the Society of Jesus, and 
hetween the Society and lay critics, down to the modern 


a number of people lately 


societies in modern hi 


hehavioristic psychologists. This part, incidentally, offer 
the opportunity for one of the best and wittiest section 
in the volume the section on “Behaviorism, »Plant-Lice, 


and Pavlov’s Dog.” 


of the Jesuits. 


Part TV discusses the moral philosophy 


and analyzes their thought and attitude on 
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everything from problems of confessional practice to the 
legitimacy of mental reservations. ‘The next part, entitled, 
“Behind a Thousand Masks,” is an interesting historical 
section, dealing with the general motif of “merchant among 
merchants and soldier among soldiers.” It traces the vicis- 
situdes and successes of the Jesuit fathers in the four 
corners of the earth, from the Kingdom of the Son of 
Heaven to the Kingdom of the Musical Paraguayans. 
Part VI concerns itself with the struggle of the Order 
against its political enemies in Europe, and describes with 
relish many of the quarrels fought by the monks in law 
courts, universily classrooms, and royal “love nests.” Part 
VII discusses the battle waged by the Society against its 
intellectual opponents from Galileo to Dostoievsky. It also 
treats of the work of the Jesuits in such fields as education, 
art, and the theatre. ‘The last part evaluates the services 
of the Society to civilization after four hundred years of 
“trial.” In this connection, M. Fiilép-Miller’s estimate ap- 
pears to coincide completely with that of J. G. Herder, 
whom he quotes as follows: “Though the name of the 
Jesuits may be generally hated, the good which humanity 
has obtained through them must always be worthy of praise, 
and will certainly benefit the future.” 

The chief adverse criticism of the work is that Part I 
night much better have been relegated to a later position 
in the book. “The Spirit of Jesuitism” would be far more 
meaningful if presented after, rather than before, the 
origins and general development of the Order. Indeed, 
were this chapter placed at the end, rather than the begin 
ning, of the volume, the reader might have a clearer notion 
of just what the power and secret of the Jesuits is thought 
to be. As it is, one puts down the volume with the feeling 
that a pleasant summary of Jesuit activities through the 
centuries has been read, but with the simultaneous feeling 
that the question, “What is the basis of the Jesuit suc- 
cesses?” still is unanswered. 

From the mechanical point of view, much can be said 
for the volume. The style is breezy, and, except where the 


attempts to be “jazzy” are too obvious, quite entertaining. 
The inclusion of a 24page bibliography and of some hun- 
dred and forty handsome and often curious illustrations 
udds materially to the interest-value of the work. The 
binding, too, is the result of excellent workmanship, In 
short, The Power and Secret of the Jesuits is a beautiful 
and popular, though not a very profound, book. 
Warren C, LANG8AM. 
Columbia University. 


Readings in Luropean History Since 1814, By Jonathan F, 
Scott and Alexander Baltzly. F. S. Crofts and Co., 
New York, 1930, 690 pp. 

In the necessary strain of getting away from “past poli- 
tics” and military science, history has been obliged to per- 
sonify and to generalize into abstract “forces” and “move- 
ments” the significance of events which were formerly 
learned by rote and separately. 

Furthermore, in the attempt to teach all of Modern Eu- 
ropean History, whether from 1500 or from 1815 onward 
in one year, much of striking detail or of human appeal 
has to be overlooked in order to exert greater strength on 
pulling together the threads of the gigantic knots of Revo 
lution, Nationalism, Industrialization, or Imperialism. 

The result in practice is that in many cases the student 
merely learns out of his text “six reasons for The Com 
mercial Revolution,” “ten effects of Metternich’s system.” 
He forgets entirely that the names he reads were once 
borne by human beings, actuated largely by the same emo- 
tions and often by the same ideas as the student himself en- 
tertains. 

It was a consideration of these reasons that undoubtedly 
led J. H. Robinson to complete in 1904 his companion 
“Readings” to his new history, and which has again led 
Messrs. Seott and Baltzly to make a fresh selection from 
Nineteenth and Twentieth-Century History. 

The volume opens with a passage from the Memoirs of 
the Prince de Ligne, and closes with the citation of the 
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Briand-Kellogg Pact for the Kenunciation of War, a con 
trast that admirably defines an epoch, Throughout the 
seven hundred large pages original source: and famous 
secondary macerials are tairly equally balanced, both briefly 
and ably pretaced by the compiler 

Dome readers will wish that excerpts trom such works 
as Kornilov’s Russian History or ‘lrevelyan’s History of 
the Italian People had not been included, as they are read 
ny available exsewhere and entire. But 1 aim inclined to 
confirm the judgment of the editors, who, as teachers, 
knew only tvo well the limitations of time and curiosity of 
the mediuiw student tor whom the work is designed. 

Others, however, will find the volume handy, reliable, and 
comprehensive. ‘Lhe topical division makes tour unity among 
series of ten or a dozen selections, of which not a tew have 
genuine literary merit; many more are from interminable 
series or oflicial collections, where only the trained blood- 
hound with an afternoon to spare can find them. ‘Ihe only 
criticism that might be offered is itself a tribute; namely, 
that again and again the necessarily arbitrary conclusion 
of the passage quoted leaves a desire for more, 

Jacaurs M. Banzun. 

Columbia University. 


Kurope: The World's Banker, 187| By Herbert leis. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 19350, 469 pp. 
The heroic character of pre-war European diplomacy 
tended to obscure the fundamental issues with which for- 
eign offices were called upon to deal. ‘Titans like Bismarck, 
Disraeli, and Delcassé strode across the European scene, 
and the pedestal upon which all diplumats were raised, and 
the veil of secrecy which surround. d them, lent glamor 
even to their more humble colleagues. Statesmen dealt in 
vague abstractions, promoting “national rights and duties,” 
aduaine upon the “destiny and mission” of their respec 
tive states, and above all safeguarding “national honor.” 
In recent years, however, a number of scholar 
posed to view many of the real sources of di 
beneath the polished diplomacy. ‘The volume 

under review treats of one of these tundamental issues. 
Professor leis traces the story of lending and borrowing, 
with their concomitant political and international implica 
tions between 1870 and 1914 A 
banking facilities for foreign inve 
France, and Germany, and of the 
distribution of foreign holdings, reveals the fact that 
Britain’s immense surplus capital sought employment chiefly 
in industrial enterprises and in non-European lands, France 
enjoyed unrivalled supremacy in the field of Continental 
government loans, while Germany was but a poor third in 
both fields. ‘The implications of Part IL of the book—the 
relations of the three powerful lending governments to the 
seemingly private business of international finance—are 
manifold and frequently quite startling. We find that the 
French Foreign Office, which exercised a strict supervision 
over foreign loans, was ready to gamble with the pinched 
savings of Frenchmen in order to enhance the power of 
France, and, on occasion, even permitted Russia (whose 
empty coffers it became France's duty perennially to re- 
plenish) to exercise a veto power over some projected bor 
rowings. ‘The German bankers, too, were not infrequently 
urged to embark upon ventures which promised more patri 
otic satisfaction than economic gain And, while the British 
government drew back from direct dictation, harmony was 
achieved in more subtle ways, largely through the fact that 
“financial power united with political power.” All 
three states, however, unhesit itingly intervened 


i M14, 


have cr 
cord that lie 
surtace oft 


masterly urvey of the 
tment in Great Britain, 


growth, character, and 


was 


when the 


failing governments of Asia and North Africa were in- 
volved. Concessions were vigorously demanded, and in 
cases of default the creditor states showed themselves far 


readicer to take measures 
situations in Kurope or South 
financial power w: 


strong than in corresponding 
that the 
used as a handmaid in the diplomatic 
game, beckoning an ally or would-be ally, baiting a waver- 
ing opponent, and always tightening the purs 
a prospective borrower was an 
but somewhat misleading. Vor the interests of the govern- 
ment and those of the powerful financiers more often coin- 


America. To say 


trings when 


enemy, would be correct 


cided than clashed, especially in promoting the lucrativ: 
concessions in the backward lands of Asia and Africa. 
Phe “studies in lending and borrowing,” 
siderably than hali the volume, should be 
all who would understand the trends of Kuropean pre-wat 
diplomatic history beyond its surface manifestations. ‘The 
none too-plentitut supply ol surplus capital in 
and the abundance ot French savings were at least partly 
responsible for the l’ranco-Russian Alliance, for the detec 
tion of Italy from the Triple Alliance, and even for thi 
faint pleadings of Austria-Llungary for l'rancs friend 
ship. ‘The chapters on the Balkans lend substance to the 
rivalry of the that 
financial implications of the 
the financing of the 


which fill con 


more read by 


Germany 


while the indirect 
\nglo-Japanese Alliance and 
Russo-Japanese war are worthy of 
close study. ‘The chapters on the relations with other Asi 
atic and North African states should be read in conjunction 
with Moon’s standard work on Imperialism, where 
of the material has already been made available. 
The volume furthermore affords a rare combination of 
genuine scholarship with a masterly presentation. Mr, leis 
treads lightly and with great intimacy among hi 
ind varied 


powers in region, 


much 


niumierou 


sources, and carries the reader with him by 


means of a facility ol expression which would be welcome 
in any field, but which one has learned not to expect in 
tudies in economic histery. 


Professor Feis’ work will long remain the 
its field, and every serious student in 
economics would do well to give its contents 

Oscar | 

The College of the City of New York. 
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recent hi tory and 
eriu tud\ 
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Key to Leaque of 
Sale, 1920-1929, 


loundation, 


Placed on Public 
World ii ict 


Documents 
By Marie J. Carroll 
1930, S40 pp. 

The increasing interest on the part of both 
the general public in matters pertaining to 
and in particular to the 


Vatlions 


Bo ton, 
tudent ina 
vorld affair 
Nations, and the in 


League of 


creasing emphasis which is being placed upon the use of 
documentary source materials in every field from mono 
graphic research to classroom composition work, make more 
then welcome the ippearance of this new and uni pune provi 


to an enormou 
Che first Key is an introductory one, « 
plaining the meaning of the official numbers attached 
the documents, and containing suggestions as to the 
efficient handling of 
There follows a description of the eleven periodical pub 
lications of the League, including the Official Journal, the 
Treaty Series, the Fortnightly List of Selected Articl 
and the Educational Survey. In each case the date, registry 


and indispensable collection of document 
ection of the 


most 


more or. less complet collection 


number, and price of the publication in question is given 
Next comes a two-hundred page reference list of miscel 
laneou documents, arranged topically, within annual 
categories. Again the sales numbers, titles, official num 


bers, and price ire stated. The utility of this list may 
best be hown by an illustration, If one wishe to find, 
for example, what documents relating to disarmament have 
been published and are available, it is only nee ry to 


look up “Disarmament” in the Table of Contents, and turn 


to the page indicated for each year from 1921 through 
1929, 

Equally useful with this list is the succeeding cighty-page 
classification of pee ific meetings and conferences held under 
the auspices of the Teague and of the essions of the 
various sections of the League. Always the date and place 


of meeting of the particular group is given, as is also the 
place in which the resulting publications are printed ot 
referred to, whether in the Official Journal, in the Reeord 
of the Assembly or Council, or se parately Preeeding thi 
howing the organization of 
the League, and including all committees and 


ection is an excellent chart 
mxtiliarv and 


down to the Building Conmittes And 
last, but far from least important, come 


ubordinate group 
i numerical index, 
listing all available documents by their official number and 
indicating the page in the Wey on which a 


description 
thereof may be found. 


vd 
id 


id 


on 
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The round of uses to which this splendid work may be 
put is infinite. Librarians may use it to solve the problem 
of classification and shelf listing, and to help puzzled in 
quirers find what they have come to seck in this connec- 
tion. Research workers may use it as a reliable chrono 
logical guide or to find out what official documentary source 
material is available on any subject connected with League 
activities. ‘Teachers may use it to select: particular docu- 
ments for their students to read or study. Laymen may 
use it to discover where they can get official information 
on hundreds of subjects, ranging from conference discus- 
sions on the serio-diagnosis of syphilis to the pros and cons 
of amendments to the Covenant, the history of the man 
dates, and the latest developments in international com- 
munications and transit. 

Although only such documents as have been placed on 
public sale are mentioned, and the Key therefore is not an 
absolutely complete guide, it nevertheless possesses an al- 
most inestimable reference value. A large debt of grati- 
tude is owing to Miss Carroll and to the World Peace 
Foundation, under whose auspices the work was carried 
on, for the conception and consummation of so laborious 
but useful a task 


Warren C, LANGSAM. 
Columbia University 


Book Notes 


Volume V of American History Told by Contemporaries 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929, xxi, 917 pp.), 
edited by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, in collaboration 
with John Gould Curtis, bears the subtitle, Jwentieth 
Century United States, 1900-1929, Like its predecessors, 
the materials in this volume are borrowed from a wide 
range of sources and are arranged on a topical basis. The 
topics in turn fall into nine parts. Of these, Part I is a 


practical introduction for teachers, students, and libraries. 
Part Il, the Land and the People, contains three chapters: 
Population and Distribution, Sectors and New States, and 
Immigration and Race Elements, Part II1, Government 
and Dependencies, has five chapters: President ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, National Administration and Problems, Pacific 
Dependencies and Policies, Latin-American Policies. Simi- 
“ey Part VI treats administration methods and expedi- 
ents. Parts IV, X, and XI discuss the world war and 
international relations. Parts V, VII, and IX are devoted, 
respectively, to Domestic Problems, Human Relations, and 
the Arts and Sciences, and are especially helpful. Part 
VIII, National Leaders, gives critical estimates of several 
leaders. A book like this needs no defense in this age of 
modern historical scholarship. 


Probably no question of political and economic im- 
portance has been in the past or is today discussed at 
greater length than the tariff. Usuaily such a discussion 
generates much heat, but adds little to the enlightenment 
of the participants or their auditors, Texls which have 
been written on the subject have for the most part been 
controversial, and controversial authors do not find it easy 
to do equal justice to both sides of the case. In The Tariff 
(Macmillan Company, New York, 1927. 26 pp. $2.50), 
George Crompton has eH to present without bias 
the case for Free Trade, and with equal fairness the case 
for Protection. The conclusion which the author reaches 
is that “We must recognize the fact that universal free 
trade is the ultimate goal toward which the nations of the 
world should tend...” (page 215). This goal is to be reached, 
if ever, by a gradual lowering of tariff barriers, rather 
than by a radical reform. Notwithstanding the desirability 
of such a development as the author envisions, congressmen 
and nationalists and politicians the world over, being as 
they are, one cannot be too optimistic about the early reali- 
zation of the author’s prophecy. 
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lopics for Discussion 

lt is good practice in any discussion to chang i 

occasionally lhere are two d to every great question 


If you had been living in the time of Washington and 





Jefferson, which of the two parties do you think you 
lave supported Why? Pages 6-7 

Does the career of Lincoln indicate that moderates rathe 
than radical e likely ¢t carry through great reform 
movements Page 12 

Remembering Cleveland Iministration, would you f 
a President who fights uncompromisingly tor his principle 
in spite of opposition and defeat, or one who, by some 
compromise with his opponents, strengthens his own leade: 


ship? Pages 13-14 

Was President Wilson one of our great Presidents? 
Pages 14-15. 

Wa Roosevelt wise in bolting the Republican Party in 
1912? Pages 24-25 


Would you have upported Coolidge in 1924 ir pite ol 
the scandals of the Harding administration? Page 20 

In the campaign of 1928, which « indidate took the better 
ground on the prohibition question? Page 26 


Was Governor Smith wine n the « mp ign of 1928 
declaring that the Democratic Party had changed its forme: 
or ban we 


attitude toward the tariff questi Page 27 

Was the election of Herbert Hoover in 1928 a victory 
for Prohibition or for a high tariff, or for both? Page 
26-27. 

Hlas the record of the present Republican adr tration 
been one of achievement or of failure? Page 28 

(After the congressional elections of November, 1930) 

Discuss the gnificance of the result 
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“Thigh pressure distribution has been the foree that ha 


built and maintained this huge consumer demand. ‘Today 
American prosperity exists through intensive selling....low 
prices have made goods available to the masses. Adverti 


ing has stimulated desire. Emulation, augmented by every 
known method of distribution, has imposed upon cach 
family the buying standards of its neighbors, Obsolescence, 
through the development of the style factor, has created 
new sales markets for tomorrow out of the very market 
that industry had satistied yesterday.  Instalment buyin 
increased the purchasing power of the American public 
high unit prices lost their terror when time payment di 
vided the initial price into sugar-coated pills of partial 
payments, cach of which seemed small and easy to take, 
but all of which, if totalled, would have represented the 


bitter sum of Lhe original price. ‘These sentences, taken 
from Paul M. Mazur’s American Prosperity: Ils Cause 
and Consequences (The Viking Press, New York, 1928 


XV, 208 pp.), pages 265-64, admirably summarize the out 
standing features of present-day American busine Phey 
challenge one to inquire how long it will be before produc 


tion will not only overtake but outrun con uinption In 
certain industries, such agriculture and automobiles, it 
has already done .o Mir. Mazur prophesies that the next 
decade will be on Ol toaerper aia intense competition lor 
consumers loyalty Bul alter that what Mr. Mazur dos 
nol say; perhaps no one can answer But if one desire 


to know what industry in the United States has done durin 
the last fifteen years to peed up its productive and di 
tributive processes, le hould read this highly informin 
volume. 


Phe student of contemporary American sociely will gain 
insight and appreciation by reading {dventurous America 
i Study of Contemporary Life and Thought Charl 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1929. viii, 404 pp.), by badwin 
Mims, author of Sidney Lanier and The Advancin outh 
Instead of decadence anc cause for pessimism, Dr. Mim 
believes that America is still young, adventurous, and virile, 
and that our civilization is on the up-grade. In support 


of his contentions, he cites a mass of evidence, including 


places, events, and personalitic Phe volume is not the 
work of a babbling nationalist, but of a careful critic 


In 1926 the “Institut Francais De Washington 
incorporated to promote in the United States the study ot 
I’rench civilization, history, literature, and art, and to pre 
erve the memory of French contributions to the develop 
ment of American civilization This double purpose the 
Institut hopes to accomplish by aiding in the establishment 
of professorships, lectures, fellowships and scholarships, li 
braries, ete., and by publishing documents, special studic 
and periodicals. Vhe Treaties of 1778 and Allied Docu 
ments, with an introduction by Janies Brown Seott (John 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1928, xxv, 70 pp.), and Jloudon 
in America—A Collection of the Documenta in the Jefferson 
Paper: in the Library of ¢ ongreas, with an introduction by 
rancis Henry Taylor (Johns Hopkins Press, faltimore, 
1930, xxvi, 51 pp.), constitute the first and fourth of the 
Institut’s proposed historical documents series Both are 
edited by Professor Gilbert Chinard, of Johns Hopkin 
University. The treaty volume contains, in addition to 
Professor Scott's introduction, the plan of the treaties, 
the instruction to the ayvent, the English and French text 
of the treaties, and the act separate mad ecret, and the 
Journals of Congress’ account of the ratification 

The Houdon volume, which contains an introduction by 
rancis Henry Taylor, Curator in the Pennsylvania Mu 
eum of Art and the Rodin Museum, Philadelphia, uppl 
ments and rounds out the authoritative volume on Tloudon 
published by C. J. Hart and Edward Biddle in 1911 The 
document for the volume under review were gathered 
mainly from the Jefferson papers in the Library of Con 
gress, ond are therefore mostly letter These letters are 
intensely interesting, and, as one reads them, he marvels 
that busy leaders in a frontier republic found time to 
express themselves so fully and so cogently Mr. Chinard 
has rendered a real service 
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Chose interested in early American expansion will find 
Washington's Western Lands (Shenandoah Publishing 
House, Inc., Strasburg, Va. 1930. 176 pp.), by Koy Bird 
Cook, a useful summary of Washington’s eflorts to acquire 
vast tracts of trans-Allegheny territory. kor material tor 
the volume the author has depended almost entirely upon 
the sources, principally Washington's journals and diaries. 
ite has also leaned upon the writings of Dr, Archer b. 
Hulbert and Herbert B. Adams. Kight sketch maps, deal 
ing with Washington's land holdings, add to the value of 
the book. 


Charles Gidk Communist and Co-operative Colonies 
(translated by E. Fk. Row, ‘Thomas Y. ¢ rowell, New York, 
n. d. 223 pp.) is a short study of the theories and actual 
experiences of those earnest little groups, which have occa 
sionally endeavored to establish for themselves a new social 
order. It is well in these days, when Communist has be- 
come almost synonymous for Bolshevist in the popular par- 
lance, to remember that the word, the theories, and the 
practice are older than the Soviet experiment, Commencing 
with a rather irrelevant survey of animal communities, M. 
Gide describes primitive communism, monasteries, the Inca 
Kimpire, and the Jesuit “Kepublies” of Paraguay as a back- 
ground for the later efforts. ‘The body of the book deals 
with religious, socialist, and anarchist communities mainly 
in the United States and France, including such groups as 
the Shakers, Mormons, Icarians, Owenites, and the Free 


Society of Vaux. A final section touches on French agri 
cultural co-operative villages, and recent Zionist cle velop 
ments in Palestine Brief, but tairly comprehensive, mod 


crate, but sympathetic, this litthe work will serve a useful 
purpose as an introduction to the history of social experi 
ments of a communist nature. Those who wish a more 
detailed treatment will turn undoubtedly to older books, 
like that of Nordhoff, or to monograph material, ‘To those 
who have been wont to think that such colonies have been 
the trivial results of the visions of fanatics, M. Gide will 
reveal that by sincerity, sacrifice, and in some cases real 
intellectual power the “lunatic fringe” has often achieved 
i modicum of succe and created little societies which are 


i challenge to modern thought.C. W. C, 


Carrving on the bibliographical research program of re 
cent governments in Mexico, Jesis Guzman Y Raz Guzman 
adds another useful study to the Monografias Biblioardficas 
Vevicanas with his Bibliografia de la Reforma, la inter 
vencion y el imperio (Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Ex 
teriores, 1980, xiv, 422 pp.). ‘The arrangement is alpha 
betical; brief comments are descriptive rather than critical, 
but there is an apparent effort to present fairly works 
dealing with all sides of this highly controversial period in 
Mexican hi tory Phere j no indication as to the SCOP 
or date of publication of the second volume, although the 


finished work will cover the years running from [sot to 


Is72 Under the ime auspices, volume one of Francisco 
J. Santamaria Bibliografia general de Tabasco (Mexico, 
1930 xxxv, 608 pp.) has appeared, ‘The emphasis is 
placed on works published in ‘Tabasco, arranged chrono 


logically, interspersed with biographical, statistical, and 
critical notes The excerpts are long and often pointless, 
but they give some notion of intellectual activity in’ that 
nevlected part of the republic K.. G. 


Correspondence 
Korron or Tie Tlisrornicar OuriooK: 

I shall be most appreciative if you will publish through 
your correspondence column my request for assistance. 
You will notice my proposition is on the profit-sharing 
basis. 

An unusually pleasant ituation ha come about A 
Board of Mducation has requested the teachers in its sys 
tem to submit their ideas and ideals of the type of con 
struction, arrangement, and equipment of their respective 


department units which they would like to see incorporated 
in their proposed suburban junior-senior high school. My 
part is to suggest plans for the creation of a home for the 
history and social studies department. I need assistance, 
because I know of no granary of such information, My 
scheme is profit-sharing. If any one will mail me his ideas, 
| will, in return, send the contributor the compiled list of 
information | have collected through such veulien: 

I shall consider particularly valuable information from 
people who have tried out any equipment or devices, but 
shall not minimize the value of the untried. 

Of course, | want a laboratory as well as conference 
rooms. I dream of work-benches, exhibit racks both for 
permanent and temporary displays, bulletin boards, maps, 
pictures, and wall charts, storage cupboards for depart- 
ment possessions, and storage provision for the unfinished 
work and tools of each individual. 

Practical and clear-cut ideas, plans, suggestions or sources 
of information will be most welcome. Classes will run 
tbout thirty in number, ranging from grades seven to 
twelve. 

Very truly yours, 
Norma M,. Dreexen, 

Manhasset High Sehool, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Books on History and Government 
published in the United States 
from Oct. 25, to Nov. 29, 1930 


listep py Citanters A, Coutoma, Pu.D, 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Beard, C. A., and Beard, W. The American Leviathan; 
the republic in the machine age. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
839 pp. (17 p. bibl.). $5.00, 

Bowen, Frank C. A century of Atlantic travel, 1830-1930, 
Boston: Little, Brown, 431 pp. $4.00, 

Brewerton, George D. Overland with Kit Carson [1848]. 
N. Y.: Coward-MeCann, 310 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Christman, Enos. One man’s gold; the letters and journals 
of a forty-niner. N. Y.: Whittlesey House, MceGraw- 
Hill. 291 pp. $8.00, ; 

Cutler, Carl C. Greyhounds of the sea; the story of the 
American clipper ship. N. Y.: Putnam, 619 pp. (9 p. 
bibl.). $15.00, 

Donnan, Elizabeth. Documents illustrative of the history 
of the slave-trade to America. Vol. 1, to 1700. Wash. 
1D). C.: Carnegie Institution. $3.50, 

Gannes, Harry. Yankee colonies, N, Y.: Internat’l Pam- 
phiets, SL pp. 10 cents. 

Hewett, Edgar Ll. Ancient life in the American South 
west, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 392 pp. $5.00, 


Hitcheock, Ethan A. A’ traveller in’ Indian ‘Territory 
|I841-42], Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Torch Press, 270 pp. 
$5.00, 


Kelly, Charles. Salt desert trails. Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Shepard B’k Co. 178 pp. $3.00, : 

MeCarty, Harold Hl. Industrial migration in the United 
States, 1914-1927. Towa City, Ta.: Univ. of Ia. 79 pp. 

Milton, George FF. The age of hate; Andrew Johnson and 
the Radicals. N. Y.: Coward-MeCann, 798 pp. (6 p. 
bibl.). $5.00, 

Official chronicle and tribute book; containing a record of 
the establishment of the Massachusetts Bay colony in 
New England. Boston: Geo, D. Hall Co., 216 Fremont 
St. 448 pp. $10.00, 

Preston, Howard W. Rhode Island's historic background. 
Providence, R. I.: State Bureau of Information, 48 pp. 

Schneider, Herbert W. The Puritan mind. N. Y.: Holt 
SOL pp. (33 p. bibl). $3.00, 

Sheldon, Addison E., editor. Publications of the Nebraska 
State Hist. Soe. Vol. 21. Lineoln, Nebr.: Nebr. State 
Hist. Soe. S867 pp. 

Sullivan, Mark. Our Times; the United States, 1900-1995 
N. Y¥.: Seribner. 608 pp. 85.00, 

Sweet, William W. The story of religions in) America, 
N. Y.: Harper, 578 pp. (19 p. bibl), $4.00, 
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Junior High School Students Will Enjoy 


The contemporary accounts to be found in Coulomb’s 


Illustrated Workbooks 


A French missionary writes in 1635 about his relations with the Indians: 
The Indians do not cease to come to visit and admire, especially since 
our mill and our clock have been set up. As for the clock they think 
it is a living thing for they cannot understand how it can strike by 
itself.... They call it “the captain of the day.” When it strikes they ask 
what it says. They ask what it eats; they will stay around for hours 
in order to hear it speak. At the beginning [when] they asked us what 
it said, we told them two things that they remembered very well; one, 
when it strikes at four o’clock in the afternoon, it says, “Go out, be off 
with you, so that we can shut the door.” Immediately they get up and 
go out. The other, when it strikes at midday it says....““Put on the 
kettle” and they remember this the best, for there are always some 
lazy fellows, who never fail to be on hand at that time to help us eat 
our sagamite [a kind of corn meal mush]. 





An impressed sailor in 1812 tells his brother of his experiences: 


Dear Brother :—I am sorry to acquaint you with my unfortunate situa- 
tion....Being in shore one day at Lisbon, I was impressed by a gang and 
brought on board of the [British ship] Conqueror, where | am still 
confined, neither have I been allowed to put my foot on shore since | 
was brought on board, which is now three years. O my brother! think 
of my hard fate, to be so long confined, and not half victuals enough 
to eat, and constant hard work....\When I first came on board, I told 
the captain I was an American....but he told me to go to work....We 
sailed to Cadiz....1 then wrote to [the] American consul, and told him 
of my deplorable situation. The captain got news of my trying to gain 
my freedom, and put me in irons, and threatened to inflict a severe 
punishment by flogging me, if ever I did the like again....1 was kept in 
irons until the ship came out of Cadiz and then....put to duty again....! 
hope that this will be made public by inserting in the papers that [the] 
government may see the necessity of taking means for the releasing of 
American seamen out of the British service, when there are thousands 
of them....1f my mother is living, you must not let her know my 
distress, for I am afraid she will take it too much to heart... 


Your loving brother until death 
JAMEs Brown. 

Similar concrete materials and equally interesting pictures portray every period in 
American history. Your students will find their history classwork really interesting 
if you use 
COULOMB’S ILLUSTRATED WORKBOOKS 
Book 1. United States History, The Colonies and Nation to 1829 
Book 2. United States History, The Nation, 1829-1930 
Price: 44 cents each 


Samples furnished to teachers of the seventh or eighth grade 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1021 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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Ward, Christopher. The Dutch and Swedes on the Dela- 
ware, 1609-1664. Phila.: Univ. of Pa. Press, 404 pp. 
(2 p. bibl.). $5.00, 


Wender, Herbert. Southern commercial conventions, 1837- 


1859, Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press, 240 pp. $2.00. 

Wharton, Clarence. San Jacinto, the sixteenth decisive 
battle. Houston, ‘Texas: Lamar B’k Store. 147 pp. 
$2.00. 


The trans- 
Univ. of Colo, 366 


Willard, J. F., and Goodykoontz, C. B., editors. 
Mississippi West. Boulder, Colo.: 
yp. $2.00 

Woodburn, J. A., 
book. N. Y.: Longmans. 

Wright, Quincy. 
policy. 


and others. Our United States; a text- 
813 pp. $1.64. 
Interpretations of American 
Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Press. 269 pp. 


foreign 
$3.00. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Bendann, Effie. Death customs; a....study of burial rites. 
N. Y.: Knopf. 317 pp. (8 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Burns, A. R. Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks, B. C. 1400- 
900. N. Y.: Knopf. 288 pp. $5.00. 


Josephus, Flavius. Vol. 4, Jewish antiquities, book 1-4. 
(Loeb Class. Lib., No. 242.) N. Y.: Putnam. 668 pp. 
$2.50. 


Kalekreuth, Dunbar von. ‘Three thousand years of Rome, 


N. Y.: Knopf. 351 pp. $5.00. 

Legrain, Leon. Terra-cottas from Nippur. Phila.: Univ. 
of Pa. Press. 129 pp. $15.00. 

Luckenbill, Daniel D. Inscriptions from Adab. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chic. Press. 104 pp. $5.00. 


Plato. The Republic; vol. 1, books 1-5. (Loeb Class. Lib., 
No. 237.) Putnam: 588 pp. $2.50. 

Rowe, Alan. The topography and history of Beth-shan. 
Phila.: Univ. of Pa. Press. 143 pp. $20.00. 


Scullard, Howard EH. Scipio Africanus in the Second Punic 
War. N. Y.: Macmillan. 346 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Strabo. The Geography of Strabo, Vol. 7. (Loeb Class. 
Lib., No, 241.) N. Y.: Putnam. 379 pp. $2.50. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
Andrews, Charles F. 
Macmillan. 191 pp. 
Becker, Augusta. Personal reminiscences in India and Eu- 
rope, 1830-1888. N. Y.: R. R. Smith. 245 pp. $3.00. 
Bowman, William D. The divorce case of Queen Caroline. 
N. Y.: Dutton, 301 pp. 
Durant, William J. The case for India. N. Y.: 
Shuster. 235 pp. (16 p. bibl.). $2.00. 
Fremantle, Alan F. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 
Hammond, J. L., and 
Chartists, 1832-1854. 


India and the Simon report. N. Y.: 


$1.75 


. es 
md. be 


Simon & 


England in the nineteenth century. 

510 pp. (15 p. bibl.). $5.75. 

Hammond, B. B. The age of the 
N. Y.: Longmans. 395 pp. $5.00. 


Jameson, Storm. ‘The decline of Merry England.  Indi- 
anapolis: 320 pp. (7 p. bibl.). $3.00. 
Mahon, Reginald H. ‘The tragedy of Kirk o’ Field. N. Y.: 


Macmillan, 303 pp. (4 p. bibl.). 
Marriott, John A. R. The crisis of English liberty; a his- 
tory of the Stuart monarchy and the Puritan revolu- 


$5.25. 


tion. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 486 pp. (3 p. bibl.). 
$6.00. 

Powys, A. R. The English parish church. N. Y.: Long- 
mans. 184 pp. $1.40. 

Thompson, E. Margaret. The Carthusian Order in Eng- 
land. N. Y.: Macmillan. 560 pp. $7.00. 

EUROPEAN ILISTORY 
link, Salomon Che German Reichsbank and economic 


Germany. N. ¥ 
Goldmark, Josephine 
the Austrian 
America. New 
p. bibl.). $4.00 
Grinko, G. T. 


: Harper. 277 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $8.50, 
Pilgrims of 48; one man’s part in 
1848, and....migration to 
Univ. Press. 329 pp. (4 


revolution of 
Haven: Yale 


The five-year plan of the Soviet 
N. Y.: Internat] Publishers. 339 pp. $3.50. 

Kirkconnell, Watson. ‘The European heritage; a synopsis 
of European cultural achievement. N. Y.: Coward- 
McCann. 192 pp. $2.00. 


Union. 


Lichtervelde, Louis de, comte. Leopold first, the founder 
of modern Belgium. N. Y.: Century. 347 pp. $4.00. 
Soltau, Roger H. French parties and politics, 1871-1921, 
with supplementary chapter, 1922-1930. N. Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 88 pp. $1.25. 
THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Gibbs, Philip Hamilton. Since then; the disturbing story 
of the world at peace. N. Y.: Harper. 476 pp. $3.75. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Byrne, Eugene H. Genoese Shipping in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Cambridge, Mass.: Medieval 
Academy of America. 168 pp. $2.75. 
Franciscana. Bibliography on St. Francis of Assisi. 
cago: Franciscan Herald Press. 10 cents. 
Kendrick, T. D. A history of the Vikings. N. Y.: Scerib- 
ner. 423 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $5.00. 
Nowak, Frank. Medieval Slavdom and the rise of Russia. 
N. Y.: Holt. 144 pp. (8 p. bibl.). $1.00. 
Olrik, Axel. Viking civilization, revised edition. 


Chi- 


N. Y.2 


Norton. 246 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $3.50, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Abend, Hallett. ‘Tortured China. N. Y.: Ives Washburn. 


318 pp. $3.00. 
Braden, Charles S. 


Religious aspects of the conquest of 
Mexico. 


Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 359 pp. 


(10 p. bibl.). $3.50. 
Granet, Marcel. Chinese civilization. N. Y.: Knopf. 467 


pp- (5 p. bibl.). $7.50. 

Sabin, Joseph, and Eames, W. A dictionary of books re- 
lating to America, pts. 122-124. N. Y.: Bibliographical 
Soc. of America, 476 Fifth Ave. 


Speiser, Ephraim A. Mesopotamian origins; the basic 
population of the Near East. Phila.: Univ, of Pa. 
Press. 211 pp. (11 p. bibl.). $3.00. 


Turlington, Edgar W. Mexico and her foreign creditors. 
N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 459 pp. $6.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Churchill, Winston L. S. 
life. N. Y.: Seribner. 389 pp. $3.50. 

Cresson, William P. Francis Dana; a Puritan diplomat at 
the Court of Catherine the Great. N. Y.: Dial Press. 
112 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $5.00, 

Leach, Paul R. That man Dawes. 
Lee. 349 pp. $4.00. 

Painter, Floy R. That man Debs and his life work. Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Ind. Univ. Press. 209 pp. (11 p. bibl.). 
$2.19. 

James, Henry. Charles W. Eliot, Pres. of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1869-1909, 2 vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
398, 399 pp. $10.00. 


A roving commission; my early 


Chicago: Reilly and 


Thaddeus, Victor. Frederick the Great. N. Y.: Bren- 
tano’s. 330 pp. $5.00. 
Gosse, Philip. Hawkins, scourge of Spain. N. Y.: Harper. 


302 pp. $4.00. 

Walsh, William T. Isabella of Spain; the last Crusader. 
N. Y.: McBride. 534 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Saxon, Lyle. Lafitte, the pirate. N. Y.: Century. 
(8 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Hutchinson, William T. Cyrus H. McCormick, 1809-1856. 
N. Y.: Century. 503 pp. $5.00. 

Stadelmann, H. Messalina; a picture of life in imperial 
Rome. N, Y.: Dutton. 320 pp. $5.00. 

Drinkwater, John. Pepys; his life and character. 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.00. 

Chatterton, Edward K. England’s greatest statesman; a 
life of William Pitt, 1759-1806. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. 384 pp. $4.00. 

Robinson, William A. Thomas B. Reed, parliamentarian. 
N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 435 pp. (7 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. The letters of Queen 
Victoria, third series, Vol. 1, 1886-1890. N. Y.: Long- 


321 pp. 


Garden 
382 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 


mans. 704 pp. $9.00. 
Hedges, James B. Henry Villard and the railways of the 
Northwest. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 224 pp. 


(5 p. bibl.). $3.00, 
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Nevins, Allen. 
diplomacy. 
Belloc, Hilaire. 


$5.00, 


Henry White; thirty years of! American 
N. Y.: Harper. 530 pp. $5.00. 


Wolsey. Phila.: Lippincott. 344 pp. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Herriot, Edward. The United States of Europe. N. Y.: 
Viking Press. 330 pp. $3.50, 

Howland, Charles P., editor. Survey of American foreign 


relations. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 558 pp. 
Zink, Harold. City bosses in the United States. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke Univ. Press. 382 pp. $4.00. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Srock, Px.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Approaches to History, II. V. G. Simkhovitch (Political 
Science Quarterly, December). 

The Pragmatic Approach to Political Science. G. H. Sa 
bine (American Political Science Review, November). 

Historical Parallels. Lieut. Thomas North (Field Artillery, 
November-December). 

Warehouses and Trapezite Banking in Antiquity. W. L. 
Westermann (Journal of Economic and Business His 
tory, November). 

Christian Medicine and Science in the Third Century. 
Stephen D’Irsay (Journal of Religion, October). 

The Agricultural Policy of France, III. R. G. Tugwell 
(Political Science Quarterly, December). 

Modern Governments in Graphic Form (France). E. D. 
Graper and J. C. Charlesworth (Scholastic, 
ber 29th). 

The Imperative Mandate in the Spanish Cortes of the Mid 

dle Ages. Alice M. Holden (American Political Science 

Review, November). 

Career of José. Battle y Orddfiez, P. A. Martin 

(Hispanic-American Historical Review, November). 

The Question of the Literacy of Columbus in 1492. Cecil 
Jane (Hispanic-American Historical Review, Novem- 
ber). 

The Foundation of the Kingdom of Belgium. 
temporary Review, November). 

Polish Historical Writing. W. J. Rose (Journal of Modern 
History, December). 

Finding the Tost Flag of Poland. R. 
Historical Quarterly, December). 

Natural and Money Economy as Illustrated from Swedish 
History in the Sixteenth Century. F. F. Heckscher 
(Journal of Economic and Business History 
ber). 

Modern Greek History in the “Gennadeion.” William Mil 

ler (Journal of Modern History, December) 

Remission of the Boxer Indemnity by the 

W. W. Yen (Mid-Pacific, November) 


Compitep By Leo F. 


Novem- 


The 


P. Geyl (Con 


P. Daily (@eorgis 


Novem 


The 


Powers 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Parliaments of Edward ITl. H. G. Richardson and 
George Sayles (Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, November). 
Prince Charles Edward’s Later Visits to England. Sir 
Charles Petrie (Chamber's Journal, November). 


The 


The Earl of Warwick, a Speculator in Piracy. W. F. 
Craven (Hispanic-American Historical Review, No 
vember). 


The Third Dutch War in the Fast (1672-1674). ( 
(Mariner's Mirror, October). 

Lord Chesterfield ae Lloyd (English Review, Novem 
ber). 
English Imperial Thinking, 1764-1783. C. I 
litical Science Quarterly, December). 
The Political Philosophy of FEdmund Burke. J. A. Me 
Gann (Thought, December). 

Napoleonic Poliey and the Project of a Descent upon Fng 
land. H. C. Deutsch (Journal of Modern TTistory 
December). 


’ R. Boxer 


*, Mullett (Po 


Great Britain and Spanish Recognition of the 
American States. J. IT. Lanning (//ispanic-American 
Historical Review, November). 

Raising the Siege in the Boer War. Lieut.-Col. W. W. 
Edwards (( avalry Journal, October). 

Ihe Proposed Canadian-American Reciprocity 
of 1911. W. G. Swartz 


Hispanic 


Agreement 
(Journal of 


Kconomic and 
Business History, November). 
GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Lanrezac, the Man of-1914, Capt. A. A. E. Gyde (World 
l'oday, November). 

Was Peace Possible in 19172 Sir Charles Petrie (ort 
nightly, November). 

Some War Memories. ‘I. H. Thomas (/curna Modern 
History, December). Review article 

The Cavalry Combat at Jaroslavice, III. Col. Emil Vidale 


(Cavalry Journal, October). 

l.iman von Sanders and Sir Ian Hamilton: a Study of the 
Gallipoli Campaign. H. A. De Weerd (/nfantry 
Journal, November). 


UNITED STATES 
Fiske. J. B. Sanders (Mississippi Valley Iistorical 
Review, September). 

Some Haunts of Clio in America. A. | 
temporary Review, November). 
The Swedes and the New History. RK. W. Swanson 
ish-American I/listorical Bulletin, Septembe pe 


AND DEPENDENCIES 
John 


. Kindersley 


(Con 


(Swed 


With Pardo and Boyano on the Fringes of the Georgia 
Land. Mary Ross (Georgis Historical Quarterly, De 


cember). 

Some Church History of St. Augustine during 
Régime. W. HH, Siebert (Florida 
(uarterly, October). 

The Panis Mission to Pensacola. 
American Historical Review, 

Ihe Great Awakening in the New England and Middl 
Colonies, Il. L. KE. Brynestad (Journal of the Depart 
ment of History of the Presbyterian Church, Septem 
ber). 


the Spanish 
Hlistorical Society 
John Caughey 
November ) 


(Hispani« 


A Pre Revolutionary tevolt in the Old Southwest Archi 
bald Henderson (Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
September). 

Savannah’s Earliest Private Schools, 1733-1800. Martha G 


Waring (Georgia Historical Quarterly, December 
Commerce of Virginia, 1789-1791. A. G. Peterson (Wil 
liam and Mary Colle ge Quarterly, October). 
Tidence Lane: 'Tennessee’s First Pastor. S. C 
(Tennessee Historical Magazine, October). 
The Trial of Lieutenant Ridgely for Murder 
Livingston Hunt (U7. S. Naval Institute 
November). 
The Intrigues of Doctor James O'Fallon a. 
( Vississippi Valley Historical Review, Septembe r 
John Jacob Astor and Lord Selkirk. K. W. Porter Vorth 
Dakota Ilistorical Quarterly, October). 

Virginia Lutheranism. W. J. 
October). 

Pioneer Norwegian Settlement in North Dakota. C. C 
Qualey (North Dakota Historical Quarterly, October) 

Joseph MeMinn, Governor of Tennessee, 1815-1821. E. M. 
Murphey, Jr. (Tennessee Historical Maaazine. October) 


William 


Rear Adm 
Proce 


f dings 


Parish 


Finck (Journal of Religion 


\ndrew Jackson and the Burr Conspiracy. J. B. Ranck 
(Tennessee Historical Magazine, October 
The Declining Significance of the Mississippi as a Com 


mercial Highway in the Middle of the Nineteenth Cen 

tury. J. B. Appleton (Bulletin of the 

Society of Philadelphia, October). 
Contemporary Opinions of Mrs. Kemble’s 


(le ographical 


Journal of a 


Residence on a Georgia Plantation. Mildred FE. t.om 
bard (Georgia Historical Quarterly, December). 
Nullification in Georgia and in South Carolina as Viewed 


by the New West. W. T. 
Quarterly, December). 
Slavery in New Jersey. I. S. 


Miller (Georgia Historical 
Kull (Ame ricana. October) 
Republicanism and State Rights in Wisconsin. J. 0. Sel 

lers (Mississippi Valley Tlistorical Review 


Septem 
ber). 
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Russia and the United States at the ‘Time of the Civil War. 
EK. A. Adamov (Journal of Modern History, Decem- 
ber). With documenss. 

Lincoln’s Method of Ending the Civil 
liistorical Magazine, October ). 
ceedings ot Massachusetts 
238-250. 

An Ohio Middle ‘Tennessee in 1865. R. P. 
Beaver (/ennessee Historical Magazine, October). 

The Nemesis of J. G. Blaine. KR. L. Parker (The Aerend, 
Fall). 


War. (Tennessee 
Reprinted from Pro- 
Historical Society, LIX, 


Farmer in 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad: Recent 
History of the Last Transcontinental. A, M. Borak 


(Journal of Economic and Business History, Novem- 
ber). 
Commercial 

gentina, 


Relations Between the United States and Ar- 
Paul DeWitt (Southwestern Political and 

Social Science (uarterly, September). 

United States and the Orient. ‘'T. A Bisson (Pacific 

Affairs, December). Survey of relations, June, 1929- 

September, 1930 


The 


Notes on Periodical Literature 

BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, Pu.D. 

The still continuing controversy as to who discovered the 
printing press—Gutenberg or the Dutch Donatuses—is the 
theme of B. H. Newdigate, writing for the London Mercury. 
He refers to three lengthy and important articles on this 
subject which have appeared during the past year in the 
Gutenberg-lahrbuch, by Maurice Audin Gottfried Zedler, 
and Kinrad Haebler, each setting forth distinctive view- 
points. M. Audin, the Lyonesse printer, takes the evidence 
of the witnesses in the Strassburg lawsuit of 1439, when 
the brothers of Gutenberg’s deceased partner -unsuccess- 
fully claimed the right of succession to partnership in the 
ostensible but mysterious business of looking-glass frames, 
as showing that Gutenberg was engaged in his researches 
involving a press and forms of types as early as 1437. Herr 
Zedler is a champion of Costerianismus, and maintains that 
the Dutch Donatuses were printed from movable types and 
that the honor of the invention must rest with Holland. 
Herr Haebler examines in detail and rejects the claim 
made by Otto Hupp and others, that the fragmentary 
Missale Speciale known as the Constantiniense was printed 
by Gutenberg or with his types, but he recognizes the 
rightness of Herr Hupp’s contention that the sources of 
printing are to be studied in the metal workers. 


5S. Stanwood Menken urges our recognition of the present 
Government in Russia in an article on “The Russian Di- 
lemma” in the December North American Review. His 
definite that the “Stalin Government is so 
to qualify as a stable (de facto) 
This 
stability should, in his opinion, outweigh any prejudices 
we might cherish against the underlying principles of such 
a government. 


most reason is 


strongly intrenched as 


vovernment within the meaning of international law.” 


Such recognition would be conducive to bet 
ter trade relations and to the peace of the world in general. 
thinks this recognition should not be 
should rest on satisfactory assurance by 


Russia of abstention from communistic propaganda in this 


also 
unqualified, but 


However, he 


country and on the payment of whatever American prop 
erty and also on the payment of all 
debts owed America at the time of the outbreak of the 
Revolution, All of which might easily seem impossible 
conditions to Russia. 


it has appropriated, 


World’s Work there is an ac 
count of Peshawar, that central Asian city, which has of 
late figured in the headlines as the World’s Wickedest City. 
The author, Lowell ‘Thomas, calls it the city of a Thousand 
and One Sins, where wild gamblings, strange intoxications, 
sudden deaths, and all other evil finds a home. Just now 
it is one of the critical danger points of the world, standing 
as it does straight in front of the Indian entrance to 


In the current number of 


Khyber Pass, the gateway of Britain’s possessions in south- 
ern Asia. Around the Pass live numbers of wild tribes, 
whose aim in life is to ravage the rich city on the plain. 
Likewise, the principal caravan route trom central Asia 
leads through the Khyber and Peshawar, is perhaps the 
world’s greatest caravansary, where half the races of Asia 
gather tor trade and diversion. Weshawar is the Paris of 
the Parthians, as these tribes round about are generically 
termed, Mr. Thomas illustraves by anecdote and incident 
the four cardinal sins ot the inhavitants. ‘These four are 
falseness and treachery, drugs, mu:der, and love. Yet al- 
though it is so important in the country and in its military 
and commercial positions, it is after all no more than a 
place where people camp and move on, and its atmosphere 
is one of impermanence, 


Russia’s War Against Religion is the subject of Samuel 
LePage’s article on Bolshevism in the last number of Zion’s 
Herald. He says the Communists oppose religion on 
philosophic grounds. ‘Their materialistic conception of the 
world takes no account of spiritual values. ‘The material 
world is all sufficient, and anything more than this is 
ignorance and superstition. But realizing that even it re- 
ligion is a superstition, it has had a long existence and will not 
be easily eradicated. Consequently, they have prepared them- 
selves tor a long seige. Their first step was ridicule, staging 
parades which made light of the feasts of the Church. ‘Then 
they established a number of anti-religious museums. ‘The 
old monasteries were used for such, the monks being driven 
out to free the buildings for governmental use. They have 
little wax figures which are supposed to reflect discredit 
on the Church. The ikons, images, articles of religious 
devotion, and objects of self-torture used by the monks are 
assembled to show that both monks and priests were 
lecherous and deceitful scoundrels. It is of course a ques- 
tion if such methods will not soon defeat their own ends. 


Sir Francis Younghusband’s excellent article on India 
and the World in the November number of the .Vineteenth 
Century gives the steps in that country’s progress toward 
self-government. In 1860, Sir Herbert Edwardes said to 
the Home Government: “First, fit India for freedom, and 
then set her free. In the succceding decades this has been 
steadily accepted by one ministry after the other, all realiz- 
ing that while the task might take centuries, it was abun- 
dantly worth the doing, until now it has become identified 
with the national policy not only towards India, but also 
towards all of the British colonies. As far ago as 1830 an 
Act of Parliament declared that the Indians should be 
educated in order that they be taken into the administra- 
tive circle of the country. In 1861 they were admitted as 
advisers of the Government, to seats in the Viceroy’s 
Council. More were admitted in 1892, with more definite 
powers. In 1919, by virtue of the Morley Minto reforms, 
the Council was enlarged and its powers increased. ‘The 
idea of self-government became a definite feature of the 
government in 1917. In 1919 the Government of India Act 
provided for an embryo Parliament; while as for the prov- 
inces, more and more social economic, governmental, and 
sanitary powers came into the hands of the local boards, 
composed more and more of the native population. There 
has been a constant increase of the numbers of Indians 
admitted to increasingly important posts in the administra- 
tion of affairs, Now they compose one-half of the Councils 
of Governor-General and of the Government. Indians hold 
the posts of provincial governors, even of under-secretary 
of state for India in London, and are given a seat in the 
House of Lords. In the Indian Civil Service there are 367 
Indians to 894 Britons, and in the lesser posts 5,500 In- 
dians to 630 Europeans, while in the judiciary they are 
even more numerous. The Simon Report, recommending 
still further powers, is thus seen as a development, not as 
a departure. It means little change at the center of the 
Government, save in emergency and overriding powers, but 
it provides for self-government entirely in the provinces, 
including the police service. The dream of Sir Herbert 
seems about to be realized. 
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Nothing impresses students so much as seeing maps develop under their very eyes, 
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unless it is going to the maps and actually taking part in their development. The eve 
is the gateway to the brain. We learn through doing! 


The new Denoyer-Geppert Wall Outline Maps offer every quality desired by in 
structors. Up-to-date with every late geographical change, simplicity in map content, 
unusually large size 40 x 48 inches, ample margins for special legends and keys, clean 
clear blue outlines lithographed on heavy white fibre paper which takes pencil, ink, 
crayon or water color equally well, are features which identify these newest of all 
wall outline maps. Yet the prices are no higher than other wall outline maps. 


[ry some in your class-work—they cost but little, with discounts on quantities 
You'll be more than satisfied with the fresh interest that you'll arouse. Take advan 
tage of the special offer shown below—mail the coupon today. 
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